STONE  WALLS 


Most  of  us  think  of  life  in  any  long  ago  time  as  simpler  and  less  anxious  than  that  in 
our  own  time;  and  that  the  moral  values  which  seem  to  have  been  put  on  "hold"  were 
the  result  of  such  simplicity  and  freedom  from  anxiety.  More  likely,  it  seems  to  me, 
these  values  followed  from  hardship  and  the  absence  of  any  expectation  that  life  should 
be  easier.  We  like  to  think  of  the  children  of  long  ago  as  robust,  plump, 
red-cheeked~walking  miles  to  school,  cheerfully  doing  heavy  chores,  pulling  sleds  up  a 
long  hill  for  the  joy  of  sliding  down.  We  forget  the  miseries  of  chillblains  during  all  the 
long  winter  months;  the  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  Did  you  ever  notice 
how  many  children's  graves  there  are  in  an  old  cemetery?  We  Uke  to  think  of  the  family 
gathered  around  the  fireplace  at  Christmas,  the  children  searching  for  the  orange  at  the 
toe  of  a  long  black  stocking.  We  forget  that  that  was  the  only  orange  to  be  had  all  year; 
we  over-look  the  hours  of  labor  required  to  supply  the  wood  for  all  the  fireplaces,  all 
without  benefit  of  chain-saw  or  tractor.  We  would  welcome,  we  think,  a  respite  from 
the  possibility  of  frozen  water  pipes  without  any  real  understanding  of  what  it  is  like  to 
fetch  and  carry  all  the  water  a  family  needs.  I  can  remember  an  experimenting  tongue 
frozen  to  the  pump  handle  on  a  winter's  morning,  and  fingers  frozen  to  the  clothesline. 
Can  you?  . 
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Mom  Rides  Alone 


Back  in  the  days  when  our  Httle  town 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills  was  blessed  with  a 
family  doctor,  the  one  I  remember  best 
scornfully  designated  all  the  unusual  days 
as  "Cummington"  days.  True,  they  came 
only  between  September  and  June;  our 
summer  months  brought  days  we  could 
count  on  as  being  ten  degrees  cooler  than 
the  sweltering  cities  twenty  miles  or  more 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  nights  when 
blankets  were  a  real  comfort.  For  three 
months  no  one  could  ask  for  a  more 
delightful  cUmate,  but  during  the  other 
nine,  'Cummington  Days"  could  and  did 
appear  at  any  time. 

It  was  an  evening  of  such  a  day  in 
October,  1925  when  Dad  was  courting 
Mom  and  got  his  Model  T  stuck  in  the 
snow  on  his  way  home  from  a  date.  It 
was  another  in  May,  1945  when  we  had 
snow  on  the  apple  blossoms.  My  brother 
and  I  had  to  coax  and  push  our  Model  A 
roadster  up  the  hill  through  the  snow  on 
our  way  home  from  high  school.  Dad, 
driving  home  in  March  from  a  trip  to  the 
west  coast,  saw  no  snow  until  he  was 
within  ten  miles  of  home.  His  remarks, 
when  he  had  waded  with  no  rubbers 
through  a  foot  of  snow,  leaving  the  Ford 
V-8  stuck  on  the  last  hill,  led  me  to 
wonder  if  he  wished  he  had  stayed  away 
from  Cummington  a  little  longer. 

Our  unusual  weather  didn't  confine 
itself  to  snow.  It  was  a  January  night 
when  Mom  was  awakened  by  a  violent 
clap  of  thunder.  She  lay  in  bed,  waiting 
for  the  inevitable  call.  Grandma,  having 
seen  the  family  horses  struck  and  killed 
by  lightning  when  she  was  a  child,  was 
desperately  afraid  of  lightning.  In  the 
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summer  time  the  first  flash  at  night 
would  bring  her  call  to  Mom  to  close  all 
the  windows,  not  because  she  was 
incapable  of  closing  them  herself,  but 
because  she  couldn't  bear  to  be  the  only 
one  awake.  This  storm,  however,  was 
different;  there  wasn't  an  open  window  in 
the  house.  But  Grandma's  quick  wits 
were  equal  to  the  situation  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  Mom  heard  her  quavering 
call. 

My  brother  and  I  had  put  some  of  our 
best  efforts  into  making  a  bird  feeder. 
We  had  tried  it  first  near  the  ground. 
Then  we  decided  that  our  twelve-pound 
cats  were  going  to  appreciate  it  more 
than  the  birds.  Then  we  hitched  a  strong 
metal  clothes  line  to  the  outside  of  the 
window  in  little  Sister's  room  upstairs, 
tied  the  other  end  to  a  tree  across  the 
brook,  and  ran  the  bird  feeder  out  on  a 
pulley,  with  a  stout  cord  to  pull  it  back 
and  forth  for  reloading.  It  was  the  best 
bird  feeder  in  town,  we  thought. 

Grandma  made  sure  that  she  had 
wide-awake  company  in  her  time  of  peril. 
"You  will  have  to  do  something  about 
that  wire  upstairs.  You  know  how  metal 
wires  attrack  lightning  and  it's  over  the 
brook,  too.  We'll  surely  be  struck." 

By  the  time  Mom  was  leaning  out  the 
window  the  cold  rain  was  pouring  down. 
She  didn't  need  a  light,  the  almost 
constant  lightning  flashes  took  care  of 
that.  We  Boy  Scouts  knew  our  knots  and 
the  wire  was  fastened  properly,  as  she 

soon  found  out.  As  she  struggled,  soaked 
to  the  waist,  little  Sister  added  insult  to 
injury.  She  roused  at  one  violent  clap, 
listened  to  the  storm  a  minute,  murmur- 
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ed,  "Oh,  I'm  so  cozy!"  and  snuggled 
back  into  her  warm  nest  of  blankets. 
Brother  and  I  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary  for  Mom  to  let  that  beautiful 
bird  feeder  crash  to  pieces  in  the  brook 
when  she  finally  got  the  wire  unfastened, 
but  that's  what  happened.  We  would 
have  had  sense  enough  to  pull  it  to  the 
window  and  take  it  off  first. 

The  storm  we  always  called  THE  ice 
storm  came  in  February,  1943.  We  had 
company  in  our  misery  this  time,  as  much 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  shared 
it  with  Cummington.  A  warm  rain  had 
turned  to  a  freezing  one  and  all  one  night 
had  piled  ice  on  wires  and  trees.  Tree 
limbs  creaked  and  groaned  in  the  night, 
then  cracked  with  sounds  like  rifle  shots. 

We  awakened  to  a  changed  and  quiet 
world.  One  thinks  of  the  aftermath  of  an 
ice  storm  as  a  time  of  brilliant  sun 
bringing  a  diamond  sparkle  to  the  whole 
countryside.  This  storm  was  different. 
Under  lead-gray  skies  the  festoons  of 
drooping  wires  and  the  heavily  laden  tree 
limbs  were  pure  silver,  the  nearby  hills 
purple,  shading  to  violet,  and  lavender  in 
the  distance.  Our  hills  wore  robes  of 
beauty  that  would  have  graced  the 
princess  in  any  fairy  tale.  They  needed  to 
bring  them  to  life  only  the  magic  wand  of 
a  sunlight  which  did  not  appear. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  dimness  and  hush  of 
the  outside  had  found  its  way  inside  the 
house.  There  was  no  radio  to  bring  us 
news  and  cheery  music,  no  gentle  hum 
from  the  refrigerator,  no  lights.  There 
was  no  electricity  at  all  and  we  were  to 
have  none  for  ten  days. 

To  some  of  the  famihes  in  town  this 
meant  real  trouble.  Our  Scoutmaster  had 
an  oil  furnace  with  an  electric  thermostat. 
He  had  a  freezer  full  of  meats,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  He  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  wish  for  freezing 
weather  to  keep  the  freezer  frozen,  or  for 


warm  weather  to  keep  the  family  from 
freezing.  The  neighbors  with  electric 
water  pumps  had  their  troubles,  too,  no 
water  for  kitchens  and  bathrooms.  We 
were  lucky.  Our  wood  supply  for  kitchen 
range  and  living  room  heater  kept  us 
warm  as  usual  without  the  aid  of  a 
thermostat.  Gravity  brought  delicious 
cold  water  from  our  spring  on  the  hill. 
The  enclosed  porch  was  a  fairly  adequate 
refrigerator. 

Our  biggest  problem  was  lights. 
Grandma  was  a  worrier;  she  always  did 
the  worrying  for  the  family.  When  we 
first  got  electricity  she  said  she  had 
expected  all  her  Hfe  that  one  of  the 
children  would  upset  a  lamp  and  burn 
down  the  house-now  she  was  going  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  lamps.  So  she  did.  We 
could  always  use  candles  if  the  electricity 
was  off  for  a  little  while.  After  two  or 
three  evenings  of  pretending  to  be 
Abraham  Lincoln  we  were  glad  to  trade  a 
lantern  to  our  neighbor  for  one  of  his 
lamps,  and  the  house  wasn't  so  dismal. 

We  were  having  a  vacation  from 
school.  I  managed  to  keep  busy  with 
drawing  and  model  making,  but  my 
brother  was  so  bored  that  he  decided  to 
visit  our  uncle  for  a  few  days.  Mom  said 
that  she  would  take  over  his  share  of  our 
daily  chores  so  that  he  could  go. 

Our  neighbor  had  been  drafted  that  fall 
and  was  helping  out  the  Army  in  Florida. 
His  partner  could  milk  the  cows,  but 
didn't  feel  equal  to  doing  the  heavy 
cleaning  in  the  barn.  So  brother  and  I 
were  "drafted"  to  clean  the  barn  daily, 
shovelling  the  by-products  into  a  large 
old  tin  washtub  mounted  on  our  sled, 
and  bringing  it  down  the  hill  to  our 
meadow  to  enrich  Mom's  garden  next 
spring.  Since  we  had  sold  our  cow,  she 
had  been  using  commercial  fertilizer,  but 
she  preferred  the  old-fashioned  kind.  It 
couldn't  be  mistaken   for   cement.  I 
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remember  the  time  Mom  said,  "Does 
anyone  know  what  became  of  the 
fertilizer  I  had  in  a  big  can  in  the 
garage?"  Dad's  answer,  seemingly  irrele- 
vant, wasn't.  "I  always  did  wonder  why 
one  section  of  the  garage  ramp  didn't 
harden  like  the  rest." 

Mom  said  once,  rather  wistfully,  that 
she  wished  she  wasn't  the  only  farmer  in 
the  family.  We  boys  always  seemed  to 
have  something  else  to  do  when  it  was 
time  for  spading  and  weeding.  Dad,  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  city,  confined  his 
efforts  to  bringing  home  a  bag  of 
fertilizer,  or  to  saying,  "Is  this  from  our 
garden?"  when  Mom  brought  a  plate  of 
steaming  Golden  Bantam  corn  to  the 
table.  Once  he  watched  Mom  setting  out 
some  delicate  looking  plants,  saying 
disdainfully,  "You  won't  get  a  potato 
out  of  those."  He  was  right.  She  didn't. 
They  were  tomato  plants. 

So  Mom  helped  me,  and  our  daily  trips 
were  uneventful  until  the  day  before  my 
brother  was  expected  home.  Mom,  not 
having  been  born  in  the  generation  when 
slacks  and  shorts  were  accepted  dress  for 
women,  never  wore  shorts.  Slacks  were 
worn  only  for  blackberrying,  or,  when 
she  was  on  the  high  ladder  painting  the 
house.  Today  she  wore  a  short  brown 
and  green  plaid  wool  jacket  and  the  usual 
cotton-house-dress,  blue  and  form-fitting, 
snugly  zippered  at  the  side.  She  little 
dreamed,  as  we  started  off  that,  on  her 
return,  just  to  save  her  hair,  she  would 
slash  that  favorite  dress  down  the  front 
and  savagely  consign  it  to  the  flames  in 
the  living  room  stove. 

We  made  the  trip  up  the  icy  hill 
without  mishap.  The  barn  seemed  warm 
in  contrast  to  the  cold  air  outside;  the 
cows  were  placidly  chewing  their  cuds. 
With  two  shovels,  our  tub  was  soon 
three-quarters  filled  with  the  soft,  fresh 
fertilizer.  I  remember  how  it  steamed  as 


we  started  down  the  driveway  to  the 
road.  Mom  in  front  of  the  sled,  guiding 
it,  and  I,  bent  nearly  double,  hanging  on 
to  the  back  to  serve  as  a  brake. 

We  had  rounded  the  turn  from  the 
driveway  and  started  down  the  first  hill, 
when  disaster  struck.  I  slipped,  and  for 
one  fatal  instant,  released  my  hold  on  the 
sled.  It  surged  ahead,  struck  Mom 
sharply  on  the  back  of  her  legs  and  she 
folded  as  neatly  as  any  jack-knife  into  the 
tub.  The  rope,  which  might  have  served 
as  a  brake  had  it  gone  under  the  runners, 
coiled  itself  neatly  on  the  steering  bar. 
Mom  was  off,  and  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do  to  help. 

As  I  raced  hopelessly  after  the  sled, 
with  no  thought  of  laughter  on  my  part,  I 
thought  fleetingly  of  Grandma's  stories 
of  her  Grandpa  Welcome  and  wondered 
what  his  reaction  would  have  been  had  he 
been  in  my  place.  Grandpa  was  famed 
during  all  his  ninety  years  for  his  sense  of 
humor  and  for  the  loud,  booming  laugh 
which  accompanied  it. 

There  was  the  time  he  laughed  in 
church,  a  serious  offense  in  those  days, 
and  was  arrested.  It  is  a  family  secret 
now  as  to  why  he  laughed,  but  Grandpa 
had  to  tell  why,  in  court,  and  pay  a  fine. 

It  was  not  too  long  after  that  trying 
time  that  Grandpa  was  in  church  again, 
this  time  listening  to  a  long  funeral 
service.  The  church  was  warm  and  the 
pew  just  ahead  of  Grandpa's  was 
occupied  by  a  sleepy  old  lady.  Her  hat 
was  topped  by  a  bunch  of  cherries  which 
would  keep  drooping,  drooping,  then 
straightening  up  with  a  jerk,  then  droop 
again  as  Grandpa  watched.  With  the 
thought  of  his  previous  offense  fresh  in 
his  mind,  Grandpa  struggled  manfully 
with  his  sense  of  humor  and  won,  for  a 
time. 

He  was  still  struggUng  when  he,  as  one 
of  the  bearers,  was  helping  to  carry  the 
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coffin  to  the  waiting  hearse.  It  was  a 
windy  day,  like  so  many  in  the  Uttle 
hill-top  town,  and  the  hat  of  one  of  the 
men  blew  off  and  landed  on  the  coffin. 
That  was  all  the  trigger  needed  to  set 
Grandpa  off  and  his  laughter  echoed  over 
all  the  hills.  It  wasn't  in  church,  so  he 
escaped  arrest  this  time,  but  it  was  a 
great  disgrace  to  the  family. 

I  decided  I  hadn't  inherited  Grandpa's 
sense  of  humor,  for  my  heart  held  only 
pity  and  fear  for  Mom  as  it  pounded 
away,  propelling  me  over  the  ice  faster 
than  I  had  ever  run  before.  I  imagined 
myself  in  her  place.  At  her  speed  the  level 
spot  wouldn't  slow  her  up  much;  the 
long,  steep  hill  was  straight  ahead.  Would 
she  make  the  right  angle  turn  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  continue  down,  past  the 
two  stores  and  all  the  houses?  Would  she 
crash  into  a  car  with  her  unguided 
chariot?  Or  would  she  continue  on  her 
straight  path  and  go  over  the  bank  into 
the  river,  with  its  ice  and  open  spots?  I 
couldn't  stand  my  thoughts. 


It  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  running 
forever  when,  as  I  watched,  the  sled 
turned  into  our  driveway  as  if  guided  by 
an  unseen  hand.  The  rope,  dislodged  by 
the  turn,  landed  under  the  runners  and 
the  sled  stopped  abruptly.  Mom,  the  tub, 
and  its  contents  fairly  exploded  over  a 
wide  circle  on  the  ice. 

When  I  panted  into  the  yard,  Mom  had 
picked  herself  up  and  was  stalking  toward 
the  house.  The  back  of  her  dress,  below 
the  plaid  jacket,  rivalled  in  color  its 
browns  and  greens. 

I  gazed  in  dismay  at  the  spilled  tub  -  all 
that  work  to  be  done  over  again! 

"Oh,  Mom,"  I  called,  "Get  a  shovel!" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me.  Her 
usually  soft  blue-gray  eyes  had  captured 
all  the  diamond  hardness  of  the  world 
around  us.  She  spoke,  and  no  icicle, 
falling  from  the  high  roof  and  shattering 
against  the  ice  below,  could  have  sounded 
more  chillingly  final  than  her  voice. 

"You  get  your  own  shovel!" 

I  didn't  wait  to  be  told  twice.  I  got  the 
shovel. 


Drawing  by  Natalie  Birrell 
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Memories  of  West  Granville  Winters 


by  Leona  A.  Clifford 


The  winter  winds  and  storms  blew  cold 
across  the  hills  in  West  Granville  in  my 
childhood.  They  still  do,  but  there  is  a 
difference.  Winters  were  long  back  then 
and  much  colder  and  snowier  than  those 
of  recent  years.  It  was  a  rare  day  indeed 
when  we  could  not  slide  or  ski!  I 
remember  no  so-called  "open  winters"  in 
those  days  as  there  are  now. 

One  had  to  "get  ready  for  winter"  on 
the  old  farm.  The  harvest  with  its 
canning,  storing,  and  pickling,  was  over. 
About  the  next  job  was  to  "bank  the 
house"  --  we  had  no  central  heat  then. 
Daddy  would  drive  stakes  into  the  ground 
all  around  the  house,  every  two  feet  or 
so,  except  for  the  ell  part.  Then,  by 
putting  up  boards  inside  the  stakes,  he 
made  a  sort  of  ditch.  Old  Pet,  our  horse 
(and  later  Daisy)  was  hitched  to  the  farm 
wagon  and  away  we  went!  In  my  day  we 
usually  went  to  Will  Reeves'  planing  mill 
or  to  one  of  the  sawdust  piles  in  nearby 
woods  where  there  had  been,  or  still  was, 
a  mill,  and  enough  loads  of  sawdust  were 
brought  home  so  that  the  "ditches" 
were  filled  to  the  tip-top.  Now  the  pipe  to 
the  kitchen  pump  and  all  the  potatoes, 
apples,  canned  goods,  etc.,  were  safe 
from  freezing.  I  remember  particularly 
this  being  done  one  very  chilly  Thanks- 
giving morning,  and  getting  it  finished 


just  before  the  big  feast  of  chicken  pie 
with  all  the  trimmings.  This  was  one  of 
our  best  reasons  for  being  thankful,  I 
think. 

After  all  was  snug  and  shipshape  in 
that  respect,  it  was  time  to  cut  the  twenty 
or  so  cords  of  wood  for  our  three  stoves: 
kitchen,  living  room,  and  dining  room. 
The  latter  of  these  doubled  as  a  "sick 
room"  in  winter  if  needed,  during  bouts 
of  flu  or  assorted  childhood  diseases.  It 
was  much  too  cold  to  "enjoy  ill  health" 
up  stairs  where  it  was  akin  to  being  at  the 
North  Pole,  or  so  it  seemed. 

The  old  farm  of  300  plus  acres  was 
well  supplied  with  wood  of  all  kinds.  One 
year  Daddy  would  cut  in  "Latham's 
Woods",  then  in  "Parsons'  Lot"  or  the 
"Twenty  Acre  Lot"  or  the  now  defunct 
"sugar  bush."  He  had  choices  to  last  a 
Ufetime  and  beyond.  We  would  go  with 
him  sometimes,  my  sister  and  I,  and  from 
the  accumulation  of  brush  from  his  work 
he  would  build  us  a  brush  shanty  and 
cover  it  with  hemlock  branches  for  a  play 
house.  Sometimes  it  was  too  cold  to  play 
in  it  very  long.  After  all  the  wood  was 
cut  and  it  and  the  brush  neatly  piled,  we 
waited  for  snow  deep  enough  so  he 
could  move  the  wood  up  to  the  farm  yard 
on  the  woodsled.  Again  Old  Pet,  and 
later  Daisy,  got  into  the  act.  Eventually, 
with  a  neighbor's  help,  later  reciprocated, 
it  was  cut  up,  split,  and  dried,  and,  by 
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the  late  spring,  stashed  away  in  the  two 
wood  sheds,  one  open  and  one  closed 
(one  for  summer  and  one  for  winter).  Oh 
yes,  the  old  Home  Comfort  range  ran  99 
and  99/lOOths  of  the  time  then!  There 
was  no  gas  or  electricity  in  those  days, 
and  farm  folks  wanted  three  hearty  meals 
a  day.  We  were  now  assured  of  a  nice, 
dry  wood  supply  for  the  next  year.  My 
folks  never  burned  a  stick  of  green  wood. 
Doing  so  is  apt  to  warp  the  best  of 
stoves,  and  ours,  unwarped,  did  full 
service  from  about  1876,  when  Grandpa 
Nelson  bought  it,  until  1939  when  Mother 
decided  to  have  a  new  one.  The  old  one 
went,  not  to  the  dump,  but  to  Will 
Reeves  for  his  logging  crew  to  use. 

Daddy  often  spent  "deer  week"  cutting 
wood,  which  upset  Mother,  but  he 
thought  no  hunter  would  come  around 
when  they  could  clearly  hear  the  steady 
ring  of  his  axe  for  long  distances,  and  he 
was  right.  He  was  never  mistaken  for  a 
deer! 

Just  before  Christmas  our  two  pigs 
were  turned  into  pork  chops,  roasts,  and 
lard,  etc.  Hams  and  bacon  and  usually 
spare-ribs  were  smoked  in  a  home-made 
contraption  ~  a  wooden  barrel  covered 
with  old  carpet,  with  a  pan  of  corn  cobs 
smoldering  away  on  the  ground  under- 
neath. All  made  darned  good  eating  with 
the  other  "goodies"  from  the  cellar,  plus 
home-made  bread  and  the  ever-present 
tea. 

After  New  Year's  things  slowed  down. 
Barn  chores  had  to  be  done  as  well  as 
some  assorted  mending  and  repairing,  but 
it  was  time  for  "R  &  R."  Daddy  Hked  to 
read,  and  we  always  had  the  Springfield 
Union  and  the  New  England  Homestead, 
besides  magazines:  Western  Story, 
American  and  Liberty  come  to  mind. 
There  were  probably  others.  Eventually 
we  had  a  Crosley  radio  with  head  phones. 
We  spent  long  evenings  reading,  some- 


times aloud.  We  loved  Joseph  Lincoln's 
Cape  Cod  books  especially.  While 
reading,  we  feasted  on  lots  of  cold,  crisp 
apples  from  the  barrels  in  the  cellar. 
Northern  Spies  were  my  favorite,  but 
there  were  Baldwins  and  Russets,  too. 

Mother  didn't  get  a  lot  of  time  off,  for 
there  was  always  housework  and  cooking 
and  baking,  but  she  got  a  rest  from  the 
garden,  flower  boxes,  boarders,  and  other 
summertime  activities.  She  loved  to 
crochet  edgings,  doihes  and  to  piece-quilt 
blocks  or  braid  a  rug. 

About  January  the  seed  catalogues 
showed  up,  and  while  we  bought  our 
seeds  in  Westfield  from  stores  such  as 
Bryan  Hardware  or  Hamilton  Atwater,  it 
was  fun  to  look  over  all  the  pictures  of 
the  gorgeous  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
flowers.  Later  Mother  planted  her  tomato 
seeds  in  small  wooden  cheese  boxes. 
These  stayed  on  the  long  mantel  behind 
the  kitchen  range  at  night  and  on  window 
sills  in  the  daytime.  She  watered  them 
with  a  brush  broom  dipped  in  tepid  water 
and  sprinkled  them  until  they  were  big 
enough  to  transplant  into  tin  cans  and 
thence  into  the  garden  in  May. 

In  mid-February  a  morning  would  roll 
around  when,  going  to  do  the  barn 
chores,  we  could  look  far  across  the 
valley  into  Tolland  and  see  smoke  and 
steam  rising  from  Brunks'  sap  house 
where  they  were  beginning  their  yearly 
harvest  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup. 

Soon  came  "mud  time"  when  we  could 
look  ^rward  to  as  much  vacation  time  as 
it  took  Mother  Nature  to  get  rid  of  that 
mud  which  had  turned  the  roads  into 
impassable  bogs! 

Next  we  would  be  looking  in  our 
woods  for  the  first  Hepaticas  and  spring 
beauties.  Oops!  Spring  time!  Winter 
would  be  only  a  memory  until  November 
rolled  around  again  ~  time  to  bank  the 
house! 
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The  Mansion  House 
at  the  Miller  Estate 


by  Willard  L.  Brown 
Gateway  Regional  School,  1981 


One  of  the  eeriest  spots  in  this  part  of 
Massachusetts  must  certainly  be  the 
mansion  of  the  old  Miller  estate,  known 
in  recent  years  as  the  Hrubiec  Orchard 
property.  Its  burnt-out  hulk  sets  on  a 
remote  ridge  in  the  southernmost  corner 
of  Worthington  overlooking  the  Littleville 
Valley  and  across  the  hills  to  Huntington. 

According  to  Albert  J.  Piatt  of 
Framingham  whose  late  father,  Albert 
Thomas  Piatt,  built  the  great  house,  the 
place  was  known  in  the  beginning  as 
"Stoneoaks",  He  said  it  was  built  in  the 
late  1930's  as  a  memorial  to  the  parents 
of  Adra  Miller  Day  and  Herbert  Miller. 
"Once  there  was  a  plaque  to  that  effect 
imbedded  in  a  stone  of  the  porch,"  Mr. 
Piatt  said. 


On  November  9,  1980,  a  suspicious  fire 
destroyed  the  mansion.  Its  outer  walls  of 
stone  and  stucco  now  stand  black  and 
bleak  against  the  sky.  Smaller  fires  in  the 
past  ten  years  have  burned  several 
out-buildings  including  three  small 
houses.  Only  a  large  barn  remains 
standing  and  that  is  surrounded  by  a 
blueberry  plantation  and  a  fruit  orchard, 
both  overgrown  and  neglected.  The  long 
driveway  off  the  far  end  of  West  Street  is 
nearly  impassable  and  marked  with  No 
Trespassing  signs,  mostly  unheeded. 

Previous  to  the  big  fire  that  was 
attended  by  firefighters  from  Middlefield, 
Chester,  Cummington,  and  Worthington, 
both  state  and  local  poHce  had  been 
called    to   the   mansion    on  numerous 
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occasions  because  of  noisy  parties  by 
trespassers.  With  absentee  owners  and 
without  a  resident  caretaker,  "Stone- 
oaks"  stood  as  easy  prey  to  vandals  who 
wreaked  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
damage  there. 

Adra  and  Herbert  Miller  were  born  on 
the  hillside  farm  where  in  later  years  they 
chose  to  build  the  mansion.  In  her  earlier 
years,  she  had  devised  a  felt  baby  shoe 
that  she  packaged  in  kit  form  in  her 
father's  barn  on  the  farm.  She  took  it 
with  her  to  Boston  and  eventually  in 
Danvers  developed  it  into  the  Ideal  Baby 
Shoe  Company  which  in  turn  made  her 
rich.  Lucie  Mollison  remembers  her  well 
and  tells  of  how  she  vowed  to  make  the 
town  proud  of  her  some  day. 

In  her  later  years,  she  returned  to 
Worthington  with  her  brother.  He  moved 
to  a  small  house  on  the  site  of  the  old 
homestead  and  named  it  "Klondike 
Manor".  She  chose  to  buy  an  old  inn  on 
the  River  Road  which  she  called  "Ideal 
Lodge".  In  planning  the  memorial 
mansion,  they  were  joined  by  Albert 
Thomas  Piatt  who  had  been  a  foreman  at 
the  Shoe  Company. 

George  "Bud"  Fowler  of  East  River 
Road  who  worked  as  one  of  the  builders 
and  later  as  caretaker  on  the  Miller 
estate,  recalls  that  Mr.  Piatt's  designs  for 
the  mansion  were  based  on  a  castle  he 
had  seen  in  England.  Local  labor  and 
stone  from  Chester  and  South  Worthing- 
ton were  used  in  the  construction 
according  to  Mr.  Fowler.  He  said  that  he 
received  $3.00  a  day  and  estimated  that 
the  great  house  was  built  for  about 
$150,000. 

In  a  letter  from  the  younger  Mr.  Piatt, 
he  tells  of  his  father  directing  him  in  the 
engineering  layout  from  his  own  con- 
ception of  it.  The  oak  was  cut  on  the 
farm  and  milled  at  Albert  Smith's  mill  in 
Huntington.  "He  directed  every  detail 


step  by  step",  wrote  Mr.  Piatt,  and 
"many  times  my  father  redid  stone  work 
or  panelHng  that  did  not  come  up  to  his 
strict  standards".  He  added  that  his  own 
fingers  still  bear  the  feel  of  the  pumice 
stone  used  to  smooth  the  stone  porch 
f.oors. 

The  roof  had  38  tons  of  tile  roofing 
carefully  designed  to  hold  the  heavy 
snows  of  this  area,  and  the  basement  was 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  contained  a 
central  heating  plant  according  to  Mr. 
Piatt.  He  pointed  out  that  a  very  large 
underground  garage  with  a  clear  span  of 
100  feet  was  constructed  in  front  of  the 
house  on  a  lower  level,  also  of  concrete 
and  reinforced  steel.  He  said  that  it  could 
hold  up  to  thirty  cars  but  was  intended 
for  farm  equipment  and  other  mobile 
units.  There  was  an  emergency  generator 
in  a  room  off  the  garage  and  a  ramped 
tunnel  from  there  leading  to  the  basement 
of  the  house. 

In  the  basement  area  was  a  large 
playroom  with  a  bilhard  table,  and  Mr. 
Fowler  remembers  a  huge  whiskey  barrel 
mounted  on  the  bar  there  to  which  was 
piped  spring  water. 

Describing  the  first  floor,  Mr.  Piatt 
said  there  was  a  large  living  room  the 
entire  length  of  the  front  of  the  house 
that  had  a  view  for  fifteen  miles  or  more 
down  the  valley.  There  was  a  fireplace  in 
that  room  with  marble  frame  so  thin  that 
lights  behind  it  could  change  the  color  of 
the  marble.  His  father  hand-carved  the 
frame  for  the  mirror  over  the  fireplace 
and    he    said     the    ceiling     was  a 
"masterpiece  of  workmanship  all  from 
the  local  oak". 

Continuing,  he  said  that  "the  dining 
room  was  panelled  in  elegant  style, 
innovated  lighting  was  used  in  many 
instances,  and  the  kitchen  had  the  latest 
conveniences  of  that  day," 
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The  second  floor  was  bedrooms  with 
cedar  lined  closets  and  the  bathrooms 
were  the  most  modern.  On  the  third  floor 
was  one  large  room  and  a  lookout  room 
outfitted  with  a  telescope  used  to  view  the 
valley  road.  Mr.  Piatt  added  that  now 
that  the  mansion  is  destroyed,  it  is  all 
right  for  him  to  disclose  that  there  was  a 
secret  room  hidden  by  panelling  that  he 
and  his  father  had  built  and  which  was 
known  only  to  them  and  Mrs.  Day. 

Mr.  Fowler  tells  how  when  the  mansion 
was  finished,  Mr.  Miller  moved  his 
furniture  into  it  from  Klondike  Manor, 
but  stayed  only  one  night,  moving  back 
to  his  little  house  in  the  morning.  Mrs. 
Day,  he  said,  never  did  live  in  the 
mansion,  but  furnished  it  lavishly  with 
antiques  and  used  it  for  guests  on  special 
occasions.  For  many  years  it  was  not 
used  at  all. 


In  the  1950's,  the  Miller  estate, 
including  the  mansion  and  all  the 
outbuildings,  was  bought  by  the  Ben- 
jamin Buynicki  family  of  Westfield.  They 
spent  summers  there  and  sold  the  place 
in  1960  to  Wicenty  Hrubiec  of  Stamford, 
Conn.  He  called  it  "Hrubiec  Orchards" 
and  invested  heavily  in  blueberry  bushes 
and  fruit  trees  for  the  290  acre  farm. 
Illness  and  death  in  his  family  kept  him 
from  ever  realizing  any  profit  from  the 
investment. 

Now  that  the  Miller  mansion  is  all  but 
dead  and  buried,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
describe  it  as  it  was  in  its  days  of  glory. 

July  10,  1982 
Worthington,  Massachusetts 
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100  Years  Ago  in  the  Hill  Towns 


Here  are  some  news  items  taken  from 
century-old  issues  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
Republican: 

Monday,  Dec.  4,  1882:  The  "hill 
towns"  back  of  Westfield  are  enjoying 
good  sleighing,  but  it  has  disappeared  in 
the  valley.  The  wind  of  last  week  drifted 
the  snow  so  badly  in  some  sections  that  it 
took  the  yeomen  a  day  or  two  to  break 
out  the  roads.  This  was  something  very 
unusual  for  so  early  in  the  season. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  6,  1882:  Rev.  Father 
Smyth,  through  whose  efforts  the 
Huntington  CathoHc  Church  was  built  a 
year  ago,  is  feehng  quite  happy  over  the 
results  of  the  fair  recently  held  in  that 
division  of  his  parish.  It  lasted  eight 
evenings  and  netted  $900  for  the  local 
society. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  6,  1882:  The  West 
Cummington  dramatic  club  played  The 
Turn  of  the  Tide  and  That  Rascal  Pat 
Monday  evening.  —The  Cummington  high 
school  began  Monday  with  E.  A.  DeWitt, 
a  Dartmouth  graduate,  as  teacher. 

Friday,  Dec.  15,  1882:  The  funeral  of 
B.  J.  Lucie  of  Chester  took  place 
yesterday  morning  from  St.  Mary's 
church.  Rev.  Father  Smyth  conducting 
the  services.  The  deceased  went  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  a  year  ago  in  hopes  to 
regain  his  health,  but  died  there  of 
consumption  10  days  ago. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  1882:  Otis, 
Blandford,  and  Southwick  were  repre- 
sented Christmas  eve  at  W.  J.  Osborne's 
house  and  enjoyed  a  supper  and  a  tree 
decorated  with  $220  worth  of  presents. 

Thursday,  Dec.  28,  1882:  The  manu- 
facture of  toy  drums  at  Granville  stopped 
for  the  holidays  for  this  season.  The  past 
year  has  been  quite  busy,  one  establish- 
ment producing  129,000  drums,  a  few  less 
than  last  year. 

Monday,  Jan.  1,  1883:  Blandford 
people  are  enjoying  fine  sleighing.  -The 
Congregational  Sunday-school  had  a 
concert  and  oyster  supper  in  Agricultural 
hall.  At  North  Blandford  the  Methodist 
Sunday-school  had  a  temperance  drama, 
a  Christmas  tree,  and  a  supper  in  their 
vestry.  The  pastor  received  a  large  study 
chair,  made  and  presented  by  Denison  C. 
Healy,  over  70  years  old. 

Thursday,  Jan.  4,  1883:  George  S. 
Hopgood's  employees  at  Chester  made 
him  a  New- Year's  present  of  a  gold- 
headed  cane.  Mr.  Hopgood  is  71  years 
old  and  has  been  in  the  tanning  business 
in  Chester  for  32  years. 

Monday,  Jan.  8,  1883:  Fred  Williston 
of  Russell,  whose  foot  was  crushed  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
road  about  two  years  ago  and  afterward 
taken  off,  has  suffered  a  second 
amputation,  the  wound  not  having 
healed. 
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Monday,  Jan.  8,  1883:  Solomon  Alden, 
an  old  man  who  lived  in  a  house  alone  at 
North  Chester,  was  found  dead  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed  the  other  morning. 
Medical  Examiner  Waterman  decided  that 
heart  disease  killed  him.  He  had  not  been 
seen  for  several  days. 

Thursday,  Jan.  18,  1883:  "Dr."  Hardy 
of  Granville  was  an  applicant  yesterday 
before  one  of  Westfield's  trial  justices  for 
a  warrant  against  John  Warner,  the  son 
of  a  neighbor,  for  highway  robbery. 
Hardy  claims  that  Warner  assaulted  him 
in  the  highway  a  week  ago,  and,  after 
badly  beating  him,  robbed  him  of  a  small 
sum  of  money.  It  is  probably  that  liquor 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  and  that 
the  two  men  had  a  quarrel  on  their  return 
from  this  city  (Westfield),  where  they  had 
been  on  the  day  the  alleged  assault 
occurred. 

Saturday,  Jan.  27,  1883:  The  severe 
cold  did  not  prevent  a  large  company 
from  gathering  at  The  Farmers'  Institute, 
in  Blandford  Wednesday  evening  to  listen 
to  S,  A.  Bartholomew's  paper  on  milk. 
He  explained  very  satisfactorily  from  a 
chart  of  his  own  making  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  most  popular  processes 
of  making  butter.      --The  Blandford 


dramatic  club  will  present  the  new  and 
thrilling  drama,  Nevada,  or  the  Lost 
Mine  Tuesday  evening  at  Agricultural 
hall. 

Saturday,  Feb.  10,  1883:  A  large 
wildcat  was  killed  near  Granville  recently 
by  Henry  Cowdry.  It  weighed  22  pounds. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  20,  1883:  The  Robinson 
and  Newell  minstrel  company,  an 
organization  made  up  largely  of  Westfield 
young  men  with  a  talent  for  singing, 
clog-dancing,  etc.,  gives  an  entertainment 
at  the  Agricultural  hall,  Blandford, 
Friday  evening,  which  will  wind  up  with  a 
social  dance. 

Monday,  March  5,  1883:  Charles  W. 
Carrington  has  been  drawn  as  a  juryman 
from  Russell  for  the  march  term  of  court. 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1883:  Joseph 
Marchesi  has  bought  a  barn  of  Milo 
Haskins  on  Willcut  street  at  Chester  and 
will  fit  it  up  at  once  for  a  meat  market. 
--James  Keefe's  new  house  on  William 
street  is  receiving  its  last  coat  of  paint 
and  he  will  occupy  it  April  1,  40  days 
from  the  time  ground  was  broken  for  the 
cellar. 


Sjc  ^  3|c  3^  SfC  3|c  3|c  Sfc  3|C  3|C 

BITTER  SWEET  HELIX 

By  Brooke  Lynes 

Rocky  maples  twisting 
On  steel  wool  skies 
Measure  meadows 
While  bitter  sweet 
Torques  the  light 
And  seeds  the  forest  duff 
For  mourning  doves 
Who  sound  our  wind, 
A  dancing  double 
Helix  down  the  track. 
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Chester's  Heroes 

of  World  War  I 


Whole  Town  Gaily  Decorated  in  Honor 
of  Sons  and  Daughters;  Medals  Present- 
ed, Including  Two  Nurses 

[by  a  Staff  Correspondent] 

Excerpt  from  The  Springfield  Union, 
Oct.  14,  1919 


CHESTER,  OCT.  13  -  Chester,  the 
sentinel  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  honored 
its  returned  service  men  today  with  a 
reception  and  celebration  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  whole  town 
was  vivid  with  the  colors  of  the  Allied 
nations,  which  bedecked  every  building  in 
the  town  to  the  humblest  cottage,  and 
every  inhabitant  turned  out  to  extend  the 
hand  of  welcome  to  the  men  in  khaki,  the 
heroes  of  the  World  War,  whose 
homecoming  was  the  cause  of  general 
rejoicing. 

There  are  52  stars  on  the  service  flag  of 
Chester,  representing  more  than  the 
town's  quota  of  enlistments,  and  of  these 
only  two  are  numbered  among  the 
honored  dead.  The  46  who  returned  were 
given  the  town's  fullest  appreciation  of 
their  valor,  a  parade  followed  by  speeches 
by  distinguished  sons  of  Chester  and 
guests  of  honor,  a  turkey  dinner  and  a 
dance  in  the  open  street,  which  was 
continued  in  the  Town  Hall  until  a  late 
hour  at  night. 


The  parade  was  the  big  feature  of  the 
day,  led  by  the  famous  104th  Regiment 
Band  of  Springfield.  The  floats  in  the  Une 
were  unusually  handsome,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  that  typifying  the 
coming  of  peace,  with  Columbia  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Mary  Haskins  and  Uncle 
Sam  portrayed  by  Harry  Haskins  bearing 
aloft  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Another  float  that  won  applause  all 
along  the  line  of  march  was  that  inscribed 
"Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning"  which 
showed  an  open  fireplace,  before  which 
was  seated  Chester's  oldest  inhabitant, 
Joseph  Watson,  94  years  old,  who  has 
seen  the  best  young  manhood  of  the  town 
march  away  to  four  wars.  Grand  Army 
veterans  rode  in  a  float  inscribed  **We 
Followed  the  Flag,"  and  the  women  of 
the  Soldiers'  ReHef  Corps  were  in  a  float 
bearing  the  Red  Cross  banner. 

The  big  feature  of  the  parade  was,  of 
course,  the  company  of  boys  in  khaki,  45 
in  number,  who  marched  in  column  of 
squads  with  the  same  military  precision 
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that  marked  their  departure  from  the 
training  camps  for  the  voyage  overseas. 
Many  of  them  proudly  wore  the  **YD" 
emblem  on  their  sleeves,  while  nearly  all 
had  service  stripes  to  indicate  a  year  or 
more  of  service  in  the  trenches  of  France. 
The  column  of  returned  soldiers  was  led 
by  Lieut.  Frank  Smithies,  who  was  the 
only  Chester  veteran  whose  service 
carried  him  into  Russia.  One  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  John  Haley,  who  is 
still  obUged  to  use  crutches,  rode  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  float  with  Mary 
Battles  and  Grace  Tracey  dressed  as 
nurses. 

Other  features  of  the  parade  included 
a  group  of  Girl  Scouts  carrying  a  large 
American  flag  and  led  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Wilslayer;  floats  bearing  the  emblems  of 
the  Red  Men,  Daughters  of  Pocahontas, 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  Masons, 
and  Odd  Fellows.  About  200  citizens  of 
the  town  marched  behind  the  floats,  and 
bringing  up  the  rear  was  a  long  column 
of  school  children  led  by  their  teachers. 

The  line  of  march  was  from  the  point 
of  formation  in  William  Street  to  Main, 
thence  through  Main  and  Maple  Streets 
to  Huntington,  to  Middlefield  Street,  and 
countermarching  to  the  school  grounds. 
A  platform  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
school  for  the  speakers  of  the  day  and 
invited  guests,  and  seats  for  the  returned 
soldiers  and  participants  in  the  parade 
were  arranged  on  the  lawn.  The  Knights 
of  Columbus  erected  a  booth  on  the 
grounds  where  they  distributed  cigarettes, 
chocolate,  and  gum  to  the  service  men. 

The  program  of  oratory  was  varied 
with  selections  by  the  104th  Regiment 
Band  and  singing  by  the  Chester 
Community  Chorus.  Rev.  U.  H.  Layton 
opened  the  exercises  with  prayer  and  the 
speakers  of  the  day  were  introudced  by 
James  H.  Keefe,  presiding  ofncer,  while 


the  presentation  of  war  medals  to  the 
returned  soldiers  was  made  by  John  E. 
Cooney,  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee. For  this  ceremony  the  veterans  in 
khaki  assembled  in  a  hollow  square 
before  the  speakers'  stand  and  as  each 
name  was  called  the  medals  were  handed 
to  the  soldiers  by  Harry  Haskins  as 
"Uncle  Sam". 

Two  gold  medals  given  in  honor  of  two 
Chester  volunteers  who  died  in  the 
service,  Paul  W.  Miller  and  Ray  L. 
Harris,  were  presented  to  the  mothers  of 
the  two  boys,  neither  of  whom  were 
killed  in  action  but  died  in  army  camps  in 
this  country.  Two  medals  were  also 
presented  to  Chester  girls  who  were 
honored  by  their  townsfolk  for  their 
valorous  service  as  nurses.  The  recipients 
of  these  medals  were  Anna  Lane  and  Eva 
Fisk. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  day  was  Capt. 
W.  A.  Pond  of  Milford,  a  former 
resident  of  Chester,  who  was  commander 
of  M  Company  of  the  old  Sixth  Regt. 
M.N.G.,  that  was  merged  with  the 
Second  to  form  the  glorious  104th.  Capt. 
Pond  gave  all  the  credit  for  the  heroism 
and  achievements  of  the  American  Army 
in  France  to  the  enlisted  men  whose 
obedience  to  stern  discipline  was  all  that 
made  the  great  army  possible. 

Rev.  Fr.  McCarthy  of  Huntington 
spoke  of  the  triumph  of  arms  as  being 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  as  typified  in 
the  American  soldiers,  "the  good  men  of 
clean  lives  and  good  living  who  carried 
into  the  very  trenches  the  word  of  God: 
'Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart'."  He  told 
with  eloquence  of  the  young  California 
soldier  who  saw  the  great  Foch  enter  a 
church  alone  and  kneel  in  prayer  at  a 
time  of  crisis  in  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and 
the  young  soldier's  message  home  that 
said  the  fate  of  the  Allies  was  decided  by 
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that  simple  prayer  of  the  great  soldier. 

William  H.  Sanderson  was  the  next 
speaker,  who  dwelt  on  the  power  of  the 
schoolhouses  and  the  schoolmasters  of 
America  as  the  "forts  and  garrisons  of 
Humanity"  that  instilled  the  spirit  of 
discipline  in  the  young  men  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Sanderson  graciously  gave  some  of 
his  allotted  time  to  have  a  few  words 
delivered  by  Judge  Bart  Bossidy  of  Lee, 
an  unexpected  guest  at  the  celebration. 
Judge  Bossidy  eulogized  the  young 
soldiers  of  Chester,  saying  that  in  the  25 
towns  in  his  Division  3,  over  which  he 
presided,  he  found  no  boys  more  willing 
and  anxious  to  serve  their  flag  and 
country  than  the  boys  of  Chester. 

DeWitt  C.  DeWolf,  Chester's  senator- 
ial candidate,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
he  gave  a  ringing  eulogy  of  the  heroism 
of  Chester's  sons  in  the  World  War.  He 
made  a  comparison  of  some  notable 
slackers  who  will  go  down  in  history  with 
the  patriotism  displayed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  his  hero  sons,  his  forceful 
words  bringing  a  spontaneous  burst  of 
applause  from  the  service  men.  The 
speaker  said  that  the  country  relied  on 
the  soldiers  returning  from  France  as  the 
great  American  bulwark  against  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism  in  this  country. 

The  last  speaker  was  District  Attorney 
Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield,  who  gave  a 
ringing  address  on  patriotism,  telling  the 
returned  soldiers  that  great  as  had  been 
the  work  they  had  accomplished  in 
France,  there  was  still  greater  work  to  be 
done  here  before  the  world  would  be  safe 
for  democracy.  Mr.  Ely  made  some 
humorous  allusions  to  his  political 
convictions  as  a  result  of  the  recently 
adopted  political  platform  of  his  party, 
saying  that  he  had  until  a  few  days  ago 
considered  himself  a  good  Democrat,  but 
that  when  he  expressed  his  real  opinions 


on  current  politics  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  walk  alone.  This  was  greeted 
with  cries  of  "No,  you  won't!"  from  the 
soldier  group  in  the  audience.  The 
speaker  dwelt  at  length  on  the  character- 
istic attitude  of  the  average  American 
citizen  in  allowing  someone  else  to  do  his 
thinking  for  him  and  he  declared  that  the 
country's  future  safety  depended  on  the 
returned  soldiers  to  correct  this  lament- 
able condition.  "You,  from  your  great 
education  in  discipline,"  he  declared, 
"you  we  call  upon  to  take  your  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation." 

Before  the  final  ceremony  of  the 
afternoon,  the  presentation  of  the  honor 
medals  to  the  service  men  of  Chester,  the 
audience  stood  with  bared  heads  while  a 
bugler  of  the  104th  Band  sounded 
"Taps."  The  honor  call  was  as  follows: 

Fremk  Nooney,  Chesley  Kenyon, 
Harold  Goodwin,  Harry  E.  Woods, 
Harry  Philbrooke,  Harry  D.  Springer, 
Wilford  H.  Morgan,  John  F.  Harrington, 
George  F.  Searles,  Hugh  S.  Miller,  Louis 
Giovanelh,  Frank  A.  Rose,  Harry 
Smithies,  Norman  Clark,  Peter  H. 
Eastman,  John  H.  Rich,  William  J. 
Brown,  Charles  L.  Delmas,  Everett  H. 
Rix,  Ovilla  H.  Sharkey,  Frank  R. 
Smithies,  Maxton  H.  Flint,  Grover 
Sherwood,  Joseph  Sherwood,  Mark  E. 
Stannard,  Mark  L.  Fay,  Dennis  O'Brien, 
WilHam  J.  Harte,  Samuel  Salvini, 
Vincenzo  Lopresto,  Frank  E.  Sherwood, 
Charles  L.  Wheeler,  John  D.  Ripley, 
William  M.  Hill,  Wilfred  J.  TrudeU, 
Leonard  E.  Manhart,  Roger  McCall,  J. 
R.  Sherwood,  Frank  Giovanelli,  Harold 
M.  Washburn,  Charles  B.  Knowlton, 
James  H.  Keller,  Ambrose  W.  Hunt, 
Frank  Sherwood,  Arthur  Robichaud  and 
Sampson  N.  Atwood. 
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Drawing  by  Karen  Higgins 
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A  Post  Office  Reminiscence 


by  Lucy  Conant 


The  post  office  in  any  of  the  hill  towns 
is  an  important  place  where  people  meet, 
transact  business  and  visit.  It  is  the 
neighborhood  communications  center, 
particularly  when  located  in  a  general 
store  such  as  Olds  Store  in  Middlefield, 
but  even  in  Chester  where  the  post  office 
is  in  a  separate  modern  building,  it  is  still 
a  good  place  to  meet  and  talk. 

On  a  cold,  snowy  Saturday  morning 
Mr.  Walter  Blanchard  told  me  about  an 
incident  that  happened  many  years  ago  at 
the  Johnson  Hill  School.  The  school  itself 
burned  down  a  number  of  years  ago,  but 
Johnson  Hill  Road  on  which  it  was 
located  remains  much  the  same  ~  a 
narrow,  steep,  winding  dirt  road  that 
follows  Otis  Waite  Brook  and  connects 
Skyline  Trail  with  Middlefield  Road 
leading  into  Chester.  One  winter  day  the 
teacher  happened  to  fall  asleep  in  class 
and  a  number  of  the  boys  took  the 
opportunity  to  sneak  away  and  sUde 
down  Johnson  Hill  Road  on  their  "rips." 
Plunging  down  the  snow  covered  road, 
they  heard  the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells 
coming  up  the  hill.  They  recognized  the 


distinctive  sound  of  the  bells  as  belonging 
to  Mr.  Smithies  who  ran  a  livery  stable  in 
Chester.  They  also  knew  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  sometimes 
rented  a  horse  from  Mr.  Smithies  to  visit 
the  country  schools.  So,  hastily,  the  boys 
steered  into  a  snowbank  and  hid  the  sled 
and  themselves  behind  the  snow  piles  as 
the  school  superintendent  drove  up  the 
hill  in  his  sleigh.  Sure  enough,  he  found 
the  teacher  still  enjoying  her  afternoon 
nap  and  the  school  missing  a  number  of 
its  pupils.  Evidently  the  teacher  was 
severely  reprimanded  but  not  fired, 
because  it  was  very  difficult  to  find 
teachers  for  those  isolated,  one-room 
schools. 

Many  years  later  it  still  makes  a  good 
story  to  tell  on  a  snowy  winter  day.  Since 
I  live  off  Johnson  Hill  Road,  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  visualize  those  opportunistic 
kids  enjoying  their  slide  down  that  steep, 
winding  road  when  their  teacher  fell 
asleep  in  class.  Sucessfully  hiding  from 
the  superintendent  must  have  added  zest 
to  their  escapade. 
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My  Grandmother 


Harriet  U.  Fish 
P.O.  Box  135, 
Carlsborg,  WN.  98324 

To:  STONEWALLS 

(I  am  your  friend  who  relishes  each  issue  of 
STONE  WALLS,  am  the  sister-in-law  of  Janet 
Waite,  Mrs.  Richard  Waite,  of  Middlefield,  and 
have  visited  in  the  western  Berkshires  many 
times. ) 

This  is  a  short  story  about  my  Grandmother  who 
was  a  native  of  your  area. 


It  was  a  few  small  scraps  of  silk  ribbon 
which  prompted  my  Grandmother's 
rememberer  that  day  years  ago;  and  it 
was  from  a  doll-sized,  paper  covered 
band-box  that  she  drew  and  lovingly 
fingered  these  remnants. 

I  still  own  the  scraps  and  the  tiny  oval 
box  but  my  rememberer  cannot  do  justice 
to  those  stories,  simply  because  — I  did 
not  make  them!  And  it  is  now  60  years 
after  the  telling,  making  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  at  best,  since  it  all 
happened  to  her. 

Grandmother  was  born  December  6, 
1856,  in  the  William  Cullen  Bryant 
homestead  in  Cummington,  Massachu- 
setts, the  4th  of  5  daughters  to  be  born  to 
Salome  Tower  and  Ephriam  Tilson 
Bartlett.  Flora  Louise  was  younger  by  a 
good  spread  from  her  three  older  sisters, 
Ermina,  Emma,  and  Alice,  and  a  year 
after  her  birth,  Eliza  came  to  grow  up, 
for  a  few  years,  as  Flora's  playmate. 
Eliza,  between  4  and  5  years  of  age,  died 
of  a  ruptured  appendix.  So  her  toys,  and 


their  two  identical  Jenny  Lind  dolls,  be- 
came the  proud  possessions  of  Flora,  who 
made  a  wardrobe  of  clothes  for  them, 
also  from  cloth  remnants,  keeping  them 
always  in  a  small  trunk  in  the  "Top 
Floor"  of  her  home. 

From  the  days  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, when  I  first  remember  Grandmother, 
her  dark  clothes  hung  to  the  floor, 
starting  high  at  the  neckUne,  where  a 
large  cameo  was  pinned,  and  her  arms 
were  always  covered.  Winter  and  summer 
she  dressed  like  this;  but  when  she  was 
doing  the  housework,  her  "morning" 
dresses  were  of  gingham,  covered  by  a 
pressed  white  apron.  Her  pince-nez 
glasses  were  pinned  to  her  bouse  by  a 
spring-loaded  retractable  chain  which 
disappeared  into  a  small  round  case, 
when  not  on  her  nose.  This  device 
absorbed  the  child  in  me. 

Her  "crullers"  were  twisted,  and  had 
plenty  of  freshly  grated  nutmeg  in  them. 
She  twij^ted  them  deftly,  from  a  long, 
cigar-like  roll  of  dough,  just  before 
dropping  them  into  the  gray  enamel  pan 
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of  bubbling  grease,  set  on  her  wood 
stove.  Her  soft  ginger  cookies  were  just 
the  right  before-bed  snack  with  a  glass  of 
milk;  and  my  Dad,  her  son,  loved  these 
all  of  his  life,  which  ended  before  hers. 

The  soap  at  her  **Wash  Basin"  was 
hard  and  cracked.  If  she  hadn't  made  it, 
she  knew  how  to  prolong  its  life  between 
usings,  by  keeping  it  dry. 

Summers,  when  I  was  pre-teen,  I  spent 
at  the  "Tobacco  Lot"  in  Hockanum, 
Conn.,  with  Grampa  and  Gramma,  where 
a  one-room  cabin  was  home;  where  a 
hole  dug  in  the  ground  was  just  a  walk 
"down  the  path"  with  the  toilet  seat  in 
hand;  where  a  deep  spot,  scouped  out  of 
the  spring,  into  which  a  pail  was  sunk, 
served  as  our  refrigerator;  where  a  cook 
stove,  kerosene  lamps,  and  curtains  on 
rods  between  beds,  served  our  vital  needs. 
The  water,  brought  from  the  spring,  after 
used  in  the  sink  for  washing  hands  and 
dishes,  flowed  directly  out  into  the 
woods,  where  a  moist  spot  called  ants, 
wasps  and  other  bugs.  Thus,  my  curiosity 
taught  me  about  stinging  things! 

But  it  was  the  days  at  her  Hartford 
home,  sitting  on  the  front  porch  or 
"veranda",  when  she  would  tell  stories  of 
her  childhood;  when  she  taught  both  my 
brother  and  me  to  knit  squares  for  use  by 
the  Red  Cross  during  the  First  World 


War;  where  the  small  band-box  instigated 
the  stories  of  living  in  Cummington, 
Worthington,  and  Hinsdale,  where  the 
rooms  above  a  millinery  store  made  their 
home,  after  her  father,  Ephriam  died.  It 
was  here  Flora  was  able  to  acquire  the 
"pieces"  for  the  doll's  dresses  and  the 
tiny  left-over  bits  were  tucked  into  the 
box  for  a  treasure  to  keep. 

"Sugaring  Off",  traveling  the  snow  by 
sleds  and  getting  at  least  the  front  side 
warm  by  the  fireside,  were  her  late 
winter  stories.  Walks  in  the  woods  to 
gather  nature's  products,  digging  the 
garden,  and  the  visiting  of  the  distant 
neighbors  were  summer  stories. 

Grandma  always  had  "taking  ways", 
not  to  be  thieving,  but  witn  a  manner  of 
asking  for  items  which  attracted  her,  and 
with  which  she  created  her  treasures  for 
later  life.  Most  of  them  were  damaged  in 
some  way,  a  chip,  a  crack  or  a  lost  foot, 
and  being  a  careful  user  and  "keeper", 
as  her  bulging  house  told,  she  was  the 
recipient  of  all  types  of  small  and  large 
possessions,  some  of  which  I  still  cherish. 

They  are  my  constant  reminders  of  a 
Grandma  who  kept  her  own  individuality 
and  character  no  matter  what,  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  her  life,  the  tragedies 
and  the  happy  times. 
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ELFIN  SNOWFLAKES 


by  Alberta  C.  White 


Gleaming  little  snow  flakes 

Floating  down  to  earth, 
Surely  you  are  shaking 

with  tiny  elfin  mirth. 
You  have  tatted  on  the  windows 

yards  of  finest  lace, 
You  have  given  to  the  countryside 

a  whole  new  face. 
As  you  gently  spread  your  carpet, 

pure  and  dazzling  white 
While  all  the  world  is  sleeping 
in  the  chill  gray  night. 


MAGIC  in  the  NIGHT 


by  Alberta  C.  White 


Softly  stealing  in  the  night 
gently  earthward  bound. 


To  spread  a  gleaming  carpet 

on  all  the  frozen  ground, 
Clothing  barren  branches 

with  snowy  mounds  of  leaves, 
Tatting  fairy  lace 

on  evergreen  trees. 
Weaving  myriad  patterns 

on  the  window  glass, 
Building  in  the  garden 

elfin  lanes  and  paths. 
Sifting  through  the  cracks 

of  the  old  barn  door, 
Leaving  ropes  of  frosting 

on  the  woodshed  floor. 
Making  of  the  flag  pole 

a  white-capped  mast, 
Hiding  all  the  litter 

of  the  year  gone  past. 


Drawing  by  Andrea  Strom 


Early  Days  in  Township  No.  9 


In  1983  the  towns  of  Chester  and 
Middlefield  are  celebrating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversaries  of  their  in- 
corporation. However,  people  lived  in 
parts  of  these  communities  for  about 
twenty  years  prior  to  their  incorporation. 
Alfred  Copeland,  in  his  History  of  the 
Town  of  Murrayfield;  Earlier  Known  as 
Township  No.  9,  pubUshed  in  1892,  gives 
a  description  of  this  area  and  the  people 
who  first  settled  the  hills  and  valley  of 
the  upper  sections  of  the  Westfield  River. 
We  present  here  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Copeland's  picturesque  prose  and  his 
accounts  of  the  often  difficult  lives  led  by 
these  mid-eighteenth  century  pioneers. 


Township  No.  9  was  bounded  north  by 
Chesterfield,  then  called  New  Hingham, 
and  by  Worthington,  then  called  Town- 
ship No.  3,  west  by  Becket,  called 
Township  No.  4,  on  the  south  by 
Blandford  and  by  Westfield  New 
Addition,  and  on  the  east  by  Southamp- 
ton and  Northampton.  It  was  estimated 
to  contain  32,200  acres  of  land.  The 
township  was  sold  by  auction  in  Boston, 
June  2,  1762,  along  with  other  townships 
in  western  Massachusetts  by  order  of  the 
General  Court.  The  buyer  was  WiUiam 
Williams  of  Hatfield  for  1,500  pounds 
sterling,  but  he  did  not  take  possession, 
so  the  township  passed  into  the 
possession  of  John  Chandler  and 
Timothy  Paine  of  Worcester,  John 
Murray  of  Rutland  and  Abijah  Willard 
of  Lancaster.  Prior  to  the  sale  of  the 
township,  nineteen  famihes  had  settled 


near  the  west  and  middle  branches  of  the 
Westfield  River,  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  settlers  on  the  Ingersoll  tract  along  the 
east  branch.  Out  of  this  area  were  to  be 
formed  the  towns  of  Chester  and 
Huntington  as  well  as  parts  of  Middle- 
field  and  Montgomery. 

Settlements  and  towns  had  sprung  up 
all  around  township  No.  9  at  the  time  of 
its  sale,  but  it  was  still  substantially  a 
wilderness,  and  settlers  were  attracted 
because  it  promised  them  homes  at  little 
cost  aside  from  their  own  labor.  Most  of 
them  were  in  low  circumstances  and 
brought  little  with  them  except  great 
health  and  bodily  endurance,  wilHng 
hands  and  indomitable  energy.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  to  what  they  came 
and  what  they  had  to  contend  with  in  this 
rough  wild,  and  wonderfully  picturesque 
region. 
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It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Range.  This  formation  is  mostly 
mica  schist,  the  strata  standing  vertical 
and  the  strike  so  nearly  north  and  south 
as  to  serve  some  of  the  purposes  of  the 
compass.  The  highlands  range  from 
1,000  feet  to  1,700  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  present  great  diversity  of  surface, 
very  Httle  of  it  being  level.  This  diversity 
of  surface  is  the  result  of  erosion.  The 
great  number  of  streams,  mostly  brooks 
which  find  their  way  into  the  branches  of 
the  Westfield  River,  have  furrowed  out 
valleys  wonderfully  diversified  in  depth 
and  width.  Up  these  valleys  the  settlers 
have  found  it  possible  to  build  roads  of 
convenient  grade.  Here  and  there  in  the 
highlands  are  hollows  and  basins  scooped 
out  of  the  rocky  foundations,  perhaps  by 
glaciers  in  remote  ages,  which  retain  the 
waters  that  come  from  melted  snow,  the 
rains,  and  often  from  springs,  thus 
forming  wet,  swampy  places,  and 
occasionally  quite  large  ponds.  From 
these,  small  brooks  flow  and  make  their 
way  to  larger  streams,  following  the 
valley  that  they  themselves  have  made. 
Some  of  the  old  swamps  have  become  so 
completely  filled  with  the  accumulations 
of  vegetable  mould  and  the  material 
washed  from  the  surrounding  surface  of 
the  land,  that  they  offer  to  the  farmer 
spots  of  rare  fertility.  The  soil  in  this 
region  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
drift,  with  which  at  the  surface  is  mingled 
vegetable  mould,  and  in  it  are  myriads  of 
boulders  varying  in  size  from  large  erratic 
blocks  of  granite  to  beds  of  fine  gravel. 

The  settlers  have  found  this  land,  from 
the  fertile  lowlands  to  the  chffs  of  naked 
rock,  well  wooded  with  a  thick  growth  of 
trees  consisting  of  pine,  hemlock,  birch, 
poplar,  maple,  beech,  chestnut,  butter- 
nut, walnut,  basswood,  buttonball,  ash, 
wild  cherry,  oak,  elm  and  other  New 


England  forest  trees;  so  that  trees  had  to 
be  felled  and  the  land  cleared  preparatory 
to  tillage  and  buildine. 

The  three  branches  of  the  Westfield 
River,  called  east,  west  and  middle 
branches,  flow  through  the  territory 
which  was  comprised  within  the  original 
bounds  of  the  township  No.  9.  Westfield 
River  and  its  branches  are  rapid  streams, 
and  during  heavy  rains  they  are  often 
swollen  so  as  to  inundate  some  of  the 
meadows  through  which  they  flow. 
Formerly  when  the  soil  of  its  watershed 
was  kept  moist  by  the  shade  of  the 
forests,  the  earth  readily  absorbed  water 
that  came  from  melting  snow  and  falling 
rain  and  retained  it  to  flow  off  gradually 
by  percolating  through  the  soil,  but  now 
the  water  which  falls  in  showers  runs  off 
rapidly  from  the  dry,  parched  soil  and 
naked  rocks  and  soon  is  lost  in  the 
streams  and  flows  off,  giving  but  little 
benefit  to  the  soil,  except  during  long 
rains,  after  which  the  surface  becomes 
soon  dried,  as  also  the  soil  below  the 
surface.  That  this  has  had  an  unfavorable 
effect  upon  the  fertility  and  productive- 
ness of  this  region  is  obvious  to  every 
observing  and  thoughtful  person. 

For  many  years  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  town,  these  streams 
could  be  crossed  at  fordways  only,  and 
the  fordways  were  impassable  during  high 
water,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  and 
often  to  the  detriment  of  the  inhabitants. 

Along  the  branches  of  Westfield  River 
are  frequent  level  spots  of  alluvial  land 
called  "interval  lands,"  and  many  of 
them  are  in  terraces;  sometimes  there 
are  terraces  of  a  higher  level  composed  of 
gravel  and  sand  which  may  have  been 
made  during  the  Champlain  period. 
These  alluvial  lands  and  terraces  are 
much  sought  for  by  the  farmers,  many 
preferring  them  to  the  highlands.  When 
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faithfully  cultivated  they  yield  remunera- 
tive crops. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1762,  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  One  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  had  passed  since  the 
landing  ol  tne  Pilgrims.  Sprmgfield  had 
been  settled  126  years,  and  there  had 
grown  up  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  many 
thrifty  towns  and  settlements.  The 
proprietors  of  township  No.  9  employed 
Eldad  Taylor  and  Charles  Baker,  two 
surveyors  residing  in  Westfield,  to  survey 
and  lay  out  the  first  division  of  lots  in  the 
township.  They  did  this  work  in  October 
and  November,  1762,  and  they  surveyed 
and  laid  out  about  120  lots,  most  of  them 
containing  108  acres  each,  and  furnished 
a  plan  of  the  territory  so  surveyed  to  the 
proprietors.  These  lots  were  laid  out  in 
tiers  extending  N.  10  degrees  west  from 
Blandford  line  to  the  north  line  of 
township  No.  9.  This  division  of  lots 
comprised  nearly  all  the  land  lying 
between  the  west  and  middle  branches  of 
the  Westfield  River. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  original 
proprietors  was  held  pursuant  to  a 
warrant  issued  by  Josiah  Dwight,  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  record  of  the 
meeting  is  as  follows: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
township  of  land  sold  by  the  Province  in 
June  last  to  John  Chandler,  John 
Murray,  Abijah  Willard,  &  Timo.  Paine, 
Esqrs.  called  No.  9,  alias  Murray  Field 
lying  adjoining  to  Blandford,  Westfield, 
Southampton,  &c.,  by  warrant  from  the 
honorable  Josiah  Dwight,  Esq.  at 
Northampton  in  the  county  of  Hampshire 
at  the  house  of  Capt.  WiUiam  Lyman  on 
Wednesday  the  5th  day  of  January,  1763, 
after  due  warning. 

Voted.  That  John  Chandler  be  moder- 
ator. 


Voted.  That  Tmo.  Paine  be  proprietors' 
clerk. 

Voted.  That  John  Murray  be  proprie- 
tors' treasurer. 

Voted.  That  the  settlers  in  said  township 
be  admitted  upon  the  conditions  follow- 
ing, viz: 

"That  each  one  within  the  space  of 
three  years  commencing  from  the  first  of 
June  last  build  a  dwelling  house  on  their 
lot  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz: 
Twenty-four  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
&  seven  feet  stud,  &  have  seven  acres  of 
land  well  cleared  &  fenced  and  brought  to 
Enghsh  grass  or  plowed,  &  actually  settle 
with  family  on  the  same  &  continue  such 
family  thereon  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
&  shall  also  within  three  years  from  this 
time  actually  settle  a  Protestant  minister 
of  the  Gospel  there  &  pay  one-sixth  part 
of  the  charge  thereof,  &  that  each  setUer 
have  100  acres  of  land  as  an  incourage- 
ment,  &  that  they  give  bond  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  Proprietors  in  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  conditioned  to  perform 
such  conditions,  &  that  upon  their 
complying  &  performing  said  conditions 
the  said  lots  be  confirmed  to  them,  their 
heirs,  &  assigns  forever." 

Only  thirteen  of  the  nineteen  settlers 
found  on  this  territory  by  the  proprietors 
when  they  took  possession,  were  permitt- 
ed to  draw  lots;  of  these  only  seven  were 
permitted  to  hold  one  hundred  acres, 
where  they  had  begun  improvements;  six 
were  permitted  only  to  draw  lots  with  the 
other  settlers,  their  wishes  to  retain  the 
lands  where  they  had  begun  improve- 
ments being  disregarded  by  the  proprie- 
tors; the  remaining  six  of  the  nineteen 
settlers,  James  Bolton,  Zebulon  Fuller, 
Moses  Hale,  Ebenezer  Meacham,  WilUam 
Miller,  and  Moses  Moss  were  neither 
permitted  to  keep  the  lands  upon  which 
they  had  settled  nor  to  draw  lots  with  the 
others.   Fuller,   Meacham,    and  Miller 
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remained  and  purchased  farms;  the  other 
three  went  elsewhere. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of 
the  proprietors  to  locate  the  settlers  in  a 
way  that  would  secure  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  lots  in  all  parts  of  the  First 
Division.  The  wishes  and  convenience  of 
the  settlers  were  not  consulted.  While  this 
served  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors,  it 
was  in  many  ways  unfortunate  for  the 
settlers.  They  were  obliged  to  go  to  and 
from  their  homes  as  best  they  could,  the 
distance  from  one  point  of  settlement  to 
another  being  not  only  burdensome,  but 
the  way  also  difficult.  The  proprietors 
neither  laid  out  nor  built  any  roads;  they 
only  made  an  allowance  for  roads  by 
adding  two  acres  and  eighty  rods  to  their 
one  hundred  acre  lots.  When  the  settlers 
came  to  the  building  of  roads  they  found 
it  impracticable  to  locate  them  where 
there  would  be  the  least  grade  or  the 
shortest  distance.  Farm  buildings  had 
already  been  built  and  homes  established 
where  the  proprietors  had  dictated.  The 
people  were  too  poor  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  build  anew,  and  so  the  roads 
must  be  laid  to  accomodate  the  location 
of  their  houses.  The  maintenance  of  these 
roads  as  well  as  the  original  locations  of 
them,  has  ever  been  a  burden  upon  the 
iv/wn,  entailing  the  original  disadvantages 
upon  succeeding  generations;  so  that  the 
citizens  of  what  is  known  as  Chester  Hill 

still  find  themselves  at  great  disadvantage 
in  this  regard.  Their  most  pressing  need  is 
good  roads  of  easy  grade,  and  such  roads 
are  possible  even  in  this  hilly  town.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  farms  earhest 
abandoned  are  those  most  difficult  of 
access.  There  are  many  good  farms 
within  the  limits  of  the  First  Division  of 
lots  in  township  No.  9.  Men  have 
prospered  and,  despite  many  disadvant- 
ages, still  do  prosper,  upon  these  farms. 


The  land  is  as  strong  in  fertility  as  any  in 
Massachusetts  ~  stronger  even  than  the 
alluvial  lands  bordering  the  Connecticut 
River.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  crops 
grown  in  Massachusetts  can  be  success- 
fully cultivated  here.  All  the  ordinary 
fruits  of  New  England,  even  peaches  and 
grapes,  are  grown  abundantly  wherever 
the  attempt  is  skillfully  made.  The 
atmosphere  upon  the  highlands  is  as  pure 
and  healthful  as  man  breathes  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Above  the  fogs,  the 
dampness,  the  cutting  frosts,  and  the 
sweltering  heat  of  the  lowlands  bordering 
the  rivers,  the  summers  are  delightful, 
and  the  winters,  although  possibly  more 
subject  to  strong  winds  than  among  the 
lowlands,  are  more  even  and  are  far  less 
unwholesome  than  in  the  valleys,  exposed 
as  they  are  to  sharp  frosts  and  the  chills 
attending  the  frequent  thaws  and  the 
dampness  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
lowlands.  Why  should  not  the  highlands 
be  more  populous?  What  explanation  is 
more  forcible  than  the  existence  of  so 
many  breakneck  roads,  and  the  lack  of 
roads  of  easy  grade  ~  the  building  of 
which  is,  no  doubt,  practicable? 

None  of  the  first  houses  built  by  the 
settlers  now  remain.  There  were  people 
living  a  few  years  since  who  saw  some  of 
these  old  houses  and  remembered  how 
they  were  constructed.  Many  of  the  old 
cellarplaces  remain  and  mark  the  spot 
where  the  houses  stood.  The  cellar  walls 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  were 
made  of  rough  stones  without  mortar. 
Around  many  of  the  old  cellarplaces 
lilacs  and  rosebushes  now  grow  and 
blossom;  these  are  fragrant  and  beautiful 
mementos  that  were  planted  by  female 
hands  as  expressions  of  their  love  for  the 
beautiful,  and  were  emblematic  of  the 
refinement  and  sweet  influence  of 
mothers  and  sisters  whose  loving  and 
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tender  sympathy  shed  a  holy  fragrance  in 
these  old  homes.  These  old  houses  were 
rudely  constructed.  A  huge  stone  chinmey 
was  built  up  through  the  center  of  the 
house  with  a  spacious  fireplace  in  each  of 
the  principal  rooms,  and  in  cold  weather 
they  were  liberally  supplied  with  fuel 
which  was  cheap  and  close  at  hand;  and 
even  then,  often  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  screens  and  high-backed  settles  that 
the  inmates  of  these  houses  could  keep 
themselves  comfortable  while  hovering 
round  the  blazing  fire.  Few  of  these 
houses  could  boast  of  glass  windows.  The 
doors  were  large  and  heavy  and  fastened 
with  great  wooden  latches,  which  were 
lifted  from  outside  by  pulling  a  string 
called  the  latchstring,  passing  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  door  just  above  the 
latch.  At  night  the  door  was  made  secure 
by  drawing  in  the  latchstring.  To  say, 
"You  will  find  the  latchstring  out,"  was 
an  invitation  to  come  and  an  assurance  of 
welcome. 
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hatch  String 


In  these  days  of  gaslight  and  of 
electricity,  tallow  candles  are  regarded 
with  contempt,  and  one  would  commiser- 
ate the  misfortune  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  use  them;  but  in  the  days  of 
these  early  settlers  they  were  a  luxury, 
almost  the  acme  of  household  con- 
venience. A  lighted  pine  knot  served  them 
for  a  torch  to  go  about  at  night.  But  the 
bright  fires  in  their  ample  fireplaces 
lighted  up  their  apartments  more  cheer- 
fully than  are  the  rural  homes  of  today. 


The  preservation  of  the  household  fire 
was  a  matter  of  great  concern.  To  lose  it 
involved  a  journey  to  the  nearest 
neighbor  to  borrow  live  coals.  The 
nearest  neighbor  was  often  at  quite  a 
distance  ~  half  a  mile  or  more.  The 
tinder  box  was  not  always  available.  It  is 
said  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  that  he 
brought  the  household  fire  with  him, 
when  he  came  with  his  family,  carefully 
and  successfully  preserving  it  during  a 
journey  occupying  several  days,  and  it 
was  preserved,  without  once  going  out, 
for  many  years.  Yet  these  people  were 
neither  fire  worshipers  nor  ancestor 
worshipers. 

Whatever  furniture  and  other  articles 
for  domestic  use  were  at  their  command, 
must  have  been  rude  enough.  But  few  of 
these  articles,  if  any,  have  been 
preserved.  Of  clocks  perhaps  there  were 
none;  at  any  rate  they  were  in  few 
houses.  People  unused  to  timepieces  learn 
to  judge  quite  accurately  the  hour  of  day 
by  the  experience  of  long  observation, 
although  unable  to  clearly  explain  how 
they  do  it.  The  noon  hour  was 
determined  by  a  noon-mark  cut  upon  the 
doorsill  or  the  window  sill,  serving  in  fair 
weather  like  a  dial  to  inform  the 
housewife  when  to  sound  the  dinner 
signal. 

Window  with  Noon  Mark 
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The  poverty  of  these  people  in 
1763,  in  the  matter  of  household 
conveniences,  may  be  estimated  from 
their  condition  in  this  regard  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later.  The  late  John  J.  Cook  of 
Huntington,  in  relating  to  me  the 
experience  of  his  father.  Pearly  Cook, 
who  came  to  the  township  about 
twenty-five  years  later  than  the  time  we 
are  considering,  told  me  that  his  father 
came  alone,  a  young  unmarried  man,  and 
was  obliged  to  build  a  rude  house  at  first 
and  live  like  any  frontiersman.  Neither 
pails  nor  pans  were  to  be  had;  and  so  he 
cut  up  the  butt  of  a  tree  into  short  blocks 
which  he  converted  into  troughs,  of 
which  one  served  for  a  milk  pail  and 
others  for  milk  pans.  In  the  more  thickly 
settled  part  of  the  east  branch  of  the 
Westfield  River,  two  or  three  miles 
distant  from  his  house,  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  large  iron  spoon  which  served 
him  for  many  purposes;  with  it  he 
skimmed  his  "pans"  of  milk  and  stirred 
the  cream  and  made  it  into  butter,  the 
iron  spoon  serving  for  a  churn  dasher 
and  for  a  paddle  to  work  the  butter  with, 
and  for  many  other  uses.  His  other 
appliances  for  housekeeping  were  equally 
rude.  But  he  was  as  well  off  as  his 
neighbors. 


The  early  settlers  were  poor  as  to 
money  and  as  to  goods;  but  they  were 
rich  in  spirit  and  in  fortitude.  They  were 
accustomed  to  hard  fare  and  to  subsisting 
upon  the  bare  necessities  of  Hfe,  and  were 
not  afraid  of  the  hardships  of  frontier 
Hfe.  They  had  no  sawmills,  no  gristmills, 
no  roads.  Their  first  necessity  was  to 
clear  the  land  and  to  build  shelter  for 
themselves  and  for  their  cattle.  The  log 
cabin  without  glass  windows  and  with  the 
rudest  of  doors  was  their  shelter  and 
home.  To  provide  for  themselves  while 
clearing  and  preparing  land  enough  to 
raise  the  necessary  crops  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  cattle  and  themselves 
was  a  necessity  not  to  be  put  aside.  The 
abundance  of  game  in  the  forest,  fish  in 
the  streams,  of  berries  and  of  nuts  helped 
to  make  up  their  daily  bill  of  fare.  But 
they  had  chosen  this  region  for  their 
abiding  place  and  they  had  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  hoping  to  better  their  condition 
in  a  short  time.  If  hardships  and  the 
necessary  privations  incident  to  frontier 
life  was  their  lot  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
not  without  compensation  on  the  other. 
It  was  a  wild  and  beautiful  country. 


Drawings  by  Andrea  Strom 


Crude  Bowl  and  Spoon 
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Ed  Shaw's  Sage  Advice 


by  Bernard  A.  Drew 


Ed  Shaw  in  1945,  after  five  decades  as 
a  country  store  proprietor,  published  a 
booklet  offering  advice  to  others  in  his 
trade. 

Shaw  was  born  in  Windsor  and  entered 
storekeeping  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
uncle,  Jesse  A.  Shaw,  in  East  Windsor. 
In  1902,  he  took  over  the  store.  When  it 
burned  in  1915,  he  moved  to  West 
Cummington  and  became  proprietor  of 
the  Tirrell  store,  which  he  ran  until  he 
retired  in  1944.  (The  store  burned  in 
1958.) 

A  year  later,  he  wrote  the  booklet.  The 
Merchant,  The  Customer,  The  Jobber  — 
Tips  by  the  Old  Storekeeper  50  Years  in 
the  Saddle.  Six  pages  long,  it  sold  for  25 
cents.  It  was  printed  by  Harry  E.  Drew 
of  Windsor. 

The  pamphlet  was  apparently  a  success, 
for  three  years  later  it  was  reprinted  and 
greatly  expanded  to  include  not  only 
Shaw's  advice  but  also  storekeeping 
anecdotes  from  tradesmen  in  Charlemont, 
Hinsdale,  Paxton,  and  Northampton.  It 
also  contained  a  story  by  David  J. 
Malcolm,  who  served  as  school  superin- 
tendent at  various  times  in  Southwick, 
Granville,  and  Tolland,  Hinsdale,  Peru 


and  Windsor  and  Charlemont.  It  also 
carried  a  letter  from,  among  others, 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  the  Stockbridge 
author,  theater  critic  and  columnist. 

Following  are  some  of  Shaw's  tips  for 
storekeepings: 

-Keep  clean  (and  shaved). 
—Keep  smiling  ~  no  matter  how  you 
feel. 

-If  a  customer  comes  in  and  starts 
talking  about  someone,  let  them  do  the 
talking  ~  you  do  the  quiet  listening. 

—I  would  say  not  to  refuse  credit  (but 
use  your  head).  If  regarded  as  "shaky," 
try  them  for  a  small  amount.  They  will 
appreciate  it  in  most  cases.  Remember, 
the  poorer  class  have  the  large  families 
and  must  have  the  goods. 

—Never  tell  a  salesman  he  can't  sell  you 
if  he  sells  to  so  and  so.  That's  been  tried 
out  and  didn't  work  in  our  case.  (We  got 
the  goods.)  This  makes  hard  feelings  all 
around. 

—Be  friendly  with  children.  They  will 
return  your  friendship  with  their  pennies. 
The  mother  will  appreciate  your  thought- 
fulness,  also. 

-Give  to  your  church  and  any  other 
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worthy  organization  or  anyone  who  has 
met  with  disaster.  Your  customers  expect 
this  of  you. 

--If  you  are  a  small  town  merchant,  I 
would  advise  keeping  out  of  politics. 
While  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  regular 
voters  to  carry  on  the  town,  it  is  not 
essential  that  a  storekeeper  take  office, 
for  there  are  plenty  that  want  the  honor. 


Drawing  by  Donna  Drew 

It  has  a  tendency  to  make  hard  feelings 
and  the  financial  part  is  a  loss  in  most 
cases. 

As  you've  no  doubt  observed,  most 
small  town  storekeepers  abide  by  these 
for  the  most  part  yet  today. 
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The  Good  Old  Days 


by  Ethel  F.  Doucette 

Although  we  think  of  the  good  old 
days  with  some  nostalgia,  we  know  they 
were  not  so  ideal. 

Our  family's  farm  was  a  mile  above  the 
dam  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Littleville 
Reservoir.  The  farm  site  is  now  under 
water.  When  it  was  time  for  my  sister 
and  me  to  attend  high  school  in  Chester, 
of  which  Littleville  is  a  part,  instead  of 
travehng  up  the  mountain  over  poor 
lonely  roads,  then  down  again  to  the 
village  of  Chester,  we  drove  the  old  gray 
mare  to  Huntington  four  miles  away. 
There  we  took  the  train  to  Chester,  then 
walked  half  a  mile  to  the  old  Lucas 
Museum,  which  had  been  made  over  into 
the  high  school. 

It  was  not  too  hard  in  the  good 
weather,  but  in  the  winter  during  the 
intense  cold  and  the  bad  storms  it  was 
much  harder.  We  took  a  bag  of  hay  with 
us  for  the  horse  to  eat  while  we  were 
gone,  and  we  put  her  in  Dr.  Mace's 
stable,  stamping  our  feet  and  clapping 
our  hands  to  get  the  circulation  going  and 
getting  them  warm  again.  The  heated 
soap  stones,  extra  capes  and  blankets  in 
the  cutter  kept  some  of  the  cold  out. 

One  day,  after  a  very  heavy  snowfall, 
we  arrived  in  Huntington,  but  had  to 
cross  the  trolley  tracks  which  had  already 
been  plowed  out,  leaving  a  high  bank  of 
snow  on  either  side.  Well,  the  old  mare 
took  a  fast  jump  down  one  side  onto  the 
tracks  and  another  jump  up  the  other 
side  and  made  a  bee-line  up  the  hill  to  the 
stable,  leaving  two  frustrated  and 
embarrassed  girls  and  the  bag  of  hay  on 
the  trolley  tracks  where  they  had  been 


dumped  when  the  cutter  turned  over.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  young  male 
hangers-on  at  the  trolley  stop  had  box 
office  seats  for  the  spectacle  and  showed 
their  approval  with  whistles  and  cheers. 
After  taking  care  of  the  horse  at  the 
stable,  we  raced  down  the  hill,  then 
across  town  to  the  railroad  station. 

During  the  first  spring  thaw,  when  the 
ice  broke  up  in  the  rivers,  the  driving 
became  treacherous.  The  confluence  of 
the  Middle  and  East  branches  of  the 
Westfield  River  is  just  about  at  what  used 
to  be  called  Munson's  Flats  in  Hunting- 
ton where  the  Gateway  Regional  School 
is  now  located.  There  was  no  dam  on  the 
Middle  Branch  then,  nor  was  the 
Knightville  Dam  built  at  that  time.  The 
ice  flowed  down  on  both  swollen  streams 
and  spread  out  on  the  Flats  so  that  a 
temporary  road  had  to  be  plowed  to  skirt 
the  outer  rim  of  the  Flats  and  avoid  the 
high  ice  cakes. 

Treacherous?  Yes,  but  we  enjoyed  the 
drama  of  that  particular  season. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  for 
the  young  ones  was  ice  cutting.  This  was 
exciting  to  watch  as  the  cakes  were  cut, 
pulled  out,  and  loaded  on  the  sleds. 
When  the  mill  pond  at  Eastman's  mill 
was  well  frozen  over  with  ice  at  least 
twelve  inches  thick,  the  neighbors 
brought  over  their  horses  and  heavy  sleds 
and  joined  in  cutting  and  loading  the  big 
sleds  with  ice. 

Father  and  my  brothers  drove  the 
horses  home  with  the  heavily  laden  sled 
of  ice  and  packed  it  in  sawdust  in  the  ice 
house  which  was  attached  to  the  cattle 
barn.  The  sawdust  came  from  Eastman's 
mill.   In  the  warm  weather,  the  boys 
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would  use  ice  tongs  to  get  a  cake  of  ice 
out,  wash  it  at  the  big  watering  trough  in 
the  barnyard,  then  bring  it  into  the 
pantry  and  put  it  in  the  top  of  the  large 
ice  chest.  The  ice  was  also  used  in  making 
ice  cream;  a  big  boy  turned  the  crank  and 
a  small  girl  sat  on  the  freezer  to  hold  it 
down. 

In  the  winter  of  1922-23,  I  was 
teaching  school  in  the  Johnson  District, 
which  is  a  part  of  Chester  located  on  the 
Skyline  Trail  on  top  of  the  mountain.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  my  father  would  take 
me  to  North  Chester.  From  there,  I 
walked  up  the  mountain  through  woods 
and  pastures  until  I  arrived  at  Deacon 
Ward's  house  where  I  boarded.  In  good 
weather  I  came  home  nearly  every 
weekend,  walking  down  the  mountain 
again. 

One  Sunday  in  November,  when  it  was 
time  to  go  back  to  school,  my  father  took 
me  and  my  fiance,  Denis,  To  North 
Chester  where  we  started  up  the 
mountain  after  visiting  a  few  minutes 
with  a  neighbor. 

It  began  snowing  Hghtly  when  we 
started,  but  by  the  time  we  had  climbed 
the  mountain  it  had  developed  into  a 
full-fledged  storm  with  wind  and  drifting. 
While  we  were  yet  about  a  mile  from 
Deacon  Ward's,  the  snow  had  become  so 
deep  and  drifted  so  badly  that  Denis 
walked  ahead  of  me  with  me  hanging 
onto  his  belt  as  we  fought  our  way  that 
last  long  mile.  When  we  finally  arrived, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  and  Olive  greeted  us 
with  hot  tea  and  doughnuts.  After  we 
had  rested  and  dried  out,  Denis  decided 
to  return  to  Dayville  so  that  his  mother 
would  not  worry.  No  telephone,  you  see. 
Also,  he  had  to  return  the  next  day  to 
Plymouth  where  he  was  working.  He 
arrived  home  safely. 

And  what  did  he  give  me  for  Christmas 
that    year?    Snowshoes!     They  were 


wonderful!  I  had  a  mile  to  walk  to  the 
school  house  through  open  pasture.  I 
crossed  stone  walls  which  were  entirely 
buried  under  the  snow.  But  it  was  fun, 
too,  and  the  bigger  boys  and  girls  tried 
out  the  snowshoes,  also. 

After  the  Christmas  vacation,  it  was 
time  to  go  back  to  Deacon  Ward's  again. 
My  brother  took  me  to  Huntington  in  the 
Model  T.  Then  we  hired  a  horse  and 
wagon  from  the  Hvery  stable  and  started 
out  on  the  Skyline  Trail. 

Again,  there  was  just  a  little  snow 
falling.  However,  before  we  reached  the 
Johnson  District,  the  snow  had  become 
heavy  and  deep.  We  had  no  difficulty 
until  we  left  the  trail  to  cross  an 
unplowed  stretch  to  get  to  the  Ward's 
house.  The  horse  floundered  through  the 
snow,  but  we  arrived  in  one  piece. 
Murray  turned  back  immediately  to  make 
his  way  back  to  Huntington.  It  was  a 
long  and  tedious  journey,  but  he  made  it 
safely. 

Because  of  the  severe  winter,  I  did  not 
go  home  again  until  the  March  vacation. 

Snowshoeing  down  the  mountain,  I 
walked  on  drifts  that  were  level  with  the 
road  signs  which  were  at  least  six  to  eight 
feet  high.  I  stayed  on  the  roads  rather 
than  cross  over  the  woods  and  pastures. 
The  roads  had  not  been  plowed  all  winter 
so  the  snowshoeing  was  easy. 

Father  met  me  in  North  Chester.  The 
main  road,  or  River  Road  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  kept  open  from 
Huntington  through  Littleville,  Dayville, 
and  North  Chester  to  Middlefield. 

My  next  memorable  experience  with  a 
really  big  storm  was  in  the  winter  of 
1933-34.  Denis  had  been  sick  and  in  the 
Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  and  was  just 
starting  on  a  job  again.  I  went  to  Lyman, 
Maine,  to  stay  with  my  parents.  I  had  the 
three  small  children  with  me.  Denis 
stayed  with  his  mother  in  Stoneham.  He 
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sent  money  regularly  from  his  new  job  so 
that  we  could  eat.  In  January,  we  had 
three  storms,  one  after  another.  We  were 
really  snowed  in.  Leaving  my  children 
with  my  mother,  I  started  out  to  go  to 
Alfred,  four  miles  away,  on  my 
snowshoes. 

I  arrived  in  Alfred  without  incident, 
did  my  shopping  at  Fernald's  store  for 
essential  foods  for  the  small  children  and 
some  staples  which  added  up  to  about  ten 
pounds.  I  strapped  the  food  on  my  back 
and  .  started  home.  I  stopped  at  a 
neighbor's  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Alfred  to  rest,  then  started  on  again. 

Since  I  had  not  used  my  snowshoes  for 


several  years,  my  muscles  were  unac- 
customed to  the  peculiar  stride  used  in 
snowshoeing.  Before  I  had  got  halfway 
home,  I  was  in  considerable  pain,  but 
had  to  keep  going.  No  other  way  to  get 
there.  However,  I  arrived  safely. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  huge  snow 
plow  came  to  plow  the  roads,  but  just 
above  the  house  it  buried  itself  in  a  very 
big  drift.  The  men  had  to  shovel  the  plow 
free  so  it  could  go  on  again.  They 
stopped  in  front  of  the  house  and  came 
in  to  get  warm.  It  was  bitter  cold.  Father 
had  hot  coffee  and  mother's  home-made 
bread  and  jam  ready  for  them. 

So  that  was  the  way  it  was  back  then. 

Reprinted  from  the  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette,  for  March  13,  1981. 
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WOOD—  YEARS  A  GO 


by  Percy  Wyman 


I  sit  here  thinking  of  years  ago 

When  we  waded  through  the  woods  through  two  foot  of  snow. 

We  had  all  the  fuel  we  needed  in  those  years. 

Wood  didn't  cost  anything  but  hard  work. 

The  only  thing  one  had  to  do  was  sharpen  an  axe. 

Then  tramp  through  the  snow  above  one's  knees; 

Before  you  started  to  chop  you'd  stomp  down  snow, 

For  trees  are  always  larger  near  the  ground. 

In  fields  and  pastures,  stumps  should  never  be  left  high. 

If  a  farmer  left  stumps  for  folks  to  see 

They'd  think  him  lazy,  so  not  for  me. 

Also  in  pastures  the  cows  might  get  hurt. 

For  sometimes  the  milking  bag  hangs  down  low. 

When  snow  is  on  the  ground,  wood  is  drawn  on  a  sled 

With  bottom  cross  beams  a  stump  could  stop 

I  always  told  whoever  cut  my  wood  I  might  want  to  drive  over  all. 

Once  in  awhile  we'd  get  hung  up  though 

Many  times  the  stumps  didn't  show  under  the  snow. 

Many  a  cord  I  cut  four  foot  long  and  sold 

In  Westfield  for  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  cord. 

Everyone  cut  wood  in  those  days  so  long  ago. 

Some  chopped  just  enough  for  themselves;  others  cut  it  to  sell. 

Many  cut  a  thousand  cords  and  got  a  living  that  way. 

Much  was  loaded  on  freight  cars  and  shipped  every  other  day. 

Many  cut  wood  and  drew  it  to  the  Russell  kilns. 

They  didn't  get  much  for  a  cord,  yet  any  hard  wood  made  coke, 

So'tif  you  had  craggy  or  knotty  wood  you  couldn't  split. 

They'd  take  any  you  had  to  cook. 

On  the  farm,  for  ourselves,  we  cut  mostly  to  clear  land. 

A  farmer  always  needed  pasture,  so  he  couldn't  let  trees  stand. 
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One  Day  in  a  Boy's  Life 
in  the  Winter  of  1906 


by  Percy  Wyman 


In  the  winter  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
six  the  ground  froze  early,  and  after  that 
we  had  many  blizzards.  The  snow  got  so 
deep  that  the  horses  couldn't  wade 
through.  Then  it  came  off  warm  and 
rained  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then  turned 
terribly  cold  so  crust  formed  on  the 
snow.  It  was  about  an  inch  thick,  more 
or  less.  Our  wood  was  cut  and  piled  high 
and  dry;  yet  we  couldn't  get  to  it.  Soon 
we  were  out  of  wood,  something  that  had 
never  happened  before.  Of  course  the 
snow  had  settled  after  the  pouring  rain. 
After  the  crust  formed  it  would  hold  up  a 
horse  I  knew.  I  hitched  the  horses  to  the 
woodsled  and  started  to  go  for  wood.  I 
went  up  the  road  and  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill  and  turned  into  the  barnway 
between  walls  of  stone.  The  horses 
walked  on  the  crust  just  the  same  as  you 
or  I  for  four  or  five  rods,  but  then  they 
broke  through!  I  almost  cried.  At  first  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  They  were  up  to 
their  bellies  in  snow.  I  took  the  axe  the 
first  thing  and  cut  the  crust  all  around 


them,  but  I  left  them  hitched  to  the  sled, 
a  fooUsh  thing  to  do.  To  turn  around 
with  the  wood  sled  I  had  to  break  a  large 
circle  of  the  crust.  It  took  me  most  of  the 
day  just  to  get  turned  around.  Then  I 
drove  back  to  the  road  on  a  crust  soundly 
frozen. 

Yet  still  we  had  to  have  wood,  and  the 
time  was  short  before  night.  The  only 
other  wood  I  knew  I  could  get  was  in 
slabs  and  was  about  three  miles  away, 
but  piled  right  beside  the  road,  so  I 
started  quick,  no  time  to  play.  It  was 
almost  dark  before  I  got  my  sled  full, 
and  long  after  dark  before  I  arrived 
home,  tired  and  hungry,  too.  As  soon  as 
I  got  the  horses  in  the  barn  and  fed  them 
I  went  up  to  the  house.  Mother  had 
my  supper  hot.  Never  in  my  life  have  I 
been  so  hungry!  I  ate  until  I  was  full, 
then  had  to  go  back  to  the  barn  to  finish 
caring  for  the  horses.  After  I  had  cleaned 
and  brushed  them  and  bedded  them  down 
in  straw  1  sawed  enough  wood  to  last  the 
night. 
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Major  Samuel  Buffington 


Written  by  Walter  Stevens,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Worthington 
Historical  Society. 


My  idea  of  Major  Buffington  is  that  he 
was  rather  well-to-do.  I  note  from  the 
records  that  he  loaned  on  mortgages: 
$333.33  to  John  Cunningham,  December 
25,  1797,  and  fifty  pounds  to  Benjamin 
Davenport,  June  8,  1796.  And  that  he 
paid  300  pounds  for  a  half  interest  in  the 
200  acre  homestead,  December  9,  1789. 

I  think  of  him,  too,  as  being  rather 
haughty,  what  today  might  be  called 
"high-hat",  but  I  guess  I  haven't  any 
authority  for  having  that  impression  of 
him.  I  think  of  him  as  being  something 
like  the  story  book  Country  Gentle- 
men", living  rather  well,  keeping  good 
horses  and  the  like.  For  this  idea  I  have 
very  little  basis,  but  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
an  advertisement  taken  from  the  Hamp- 
shire Gazette  of  1791,  May  25: 

Bay  Richmond,  formerly  owned  by 
Major  Samuel  Buffington,  of  Worth- 
ington, will  cover  this  season  at  the 
stable  of  Reriah  Shaw  in  Cumming- 
ton-at  two  dollars  the  season,  one 
dollar  the  leap,  and  twenty  shillings 
to  insure  a  fosd. 
Major  Buffington  came  very  early  to 
Worthington.  He  owned  the  property  that 
is    still    known    as    the  Buffington 
Place ....  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  town.  The 
house  indicates  that  he  had  money  and 
good  taste,  though  whether  he  built  the 
house  or  not,   I  don't  know  His 


sympathies  in  the  Revolution  were  with 
England.  How  he  got  the  title  of  Major,  I 
don't  know.  He  had  "blooded"  horses. 
He  was  an  aristocrat.  I  suppose  he  wore  a 
wig.  He  was  one  of  the  big  men  of  the 
town,  and  I  guess  thought  so.  He  had 
only  one  child-a  daughter,  Lucy.  I 
suppose  he  thought  Lucy  was  a  little 
better  than  the  common  run  of  humanity. 

At  some  time  a  man  named  Gideon 
Lee  came  to  Worthington.  He  had  no 
money.  He  was  a  shoemaker.  He  had  a 
small  shop  where  the  brook  crosses  the 
road  by  the  Corners   of  the  Center. 

Lucy  and  Gideon  fell  in  love  with  each 
other,  but  the  old  Major  wouldn't  listen 
to  their  getting  married;  but  neither 
would  they  listen  to  the  Major.  They  did 
marry.  The  Major  was  much  provoked. 
He  said  storybook  things  about  cutting 
his  daughter  off  with  a  shilling  and  that 
she  must  never  darken  his  door  again. 

The  couple  went  to  New  York,  where 
Gideon  engaged  in  the  leather  business, 
became  a  very  wealthy  mayor  of  New 
York,  a  Congressman.  Lucy  had  a  son 
that  she  named  after  his  grandfather, 
Samuel  Buffington  Lee.  I  think  the 
Major  left  his  homestead  to  his  grandson 
Samuel  when  he  died ....  I  find  recorded 
in  Book  63  at  page  592  in  our  registry  of 
deeds  a  deed  from  Samuel  Buffington  to 
Samuel  Buffington  Lee  of  the  homestead, 
in  which  the  Major  reserves  to  himself 
the  possession  and  improvement  of  same 
during  his  Ufe.  The  deed  is  dated  January 
14,  1829. 
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Genealogical  Queries 


Would  like  to  correspond  with 
descendants  of  Mary  Button,  daughter  of 
Mathias  and  Naomy  Button,  born  Feb. 
19,  1812  in  Montgomery,  Mass.  Also  any 
Crow  descendants  related  to  the  Button 
family. 

Ruth  Anderson 
159  Louis  Rd. 
Springfield,  Mass,  01118 

Would  like  to  correspond  with 
descendants  of  my  father  James  Henry 
Wheeler,  believed  to  have  been  born 
Sept.  23,  1903  in  Springfield,  Mass.  I  am 
told  I  have  a  brother  living  around  that 
area.  His  name  is  James  Henry  Wheeler, 
Jr.  and  he  would  be  around  53  years  old. 
If  you  are  related  in  any  way  please  write 
me. 

Mary  Jane  Wheeler 
2211  San  Bias  Court 
Modesto,  Cahf.  95355 

From  now  on  please  send  your  Queries 
direct  to  the  following  address. 

Mrs.  Grace  Wheeler 
430  Worthington  Rd. 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
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att/c  viT^        yat^  apices 
^jTj/ct^/^j  far  Stv/?e 


to  Sioni^alls 


Wolcott  Realty 


NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 


Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  lisrings 

CALL  562-4778 


STONE'S  GARAGES 


EAST  MAIN  STREET,  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 
TEL.  1-667-3395 
& 

ROUTE  20,  RUSSELL,  MASS. 
TEL.  1-862-4412 


Serving  the  Hilltowns 

Tires  -  Diesel  Fuel  -  Gas  -  General  Repairs 
MASS.  STATE  INSP.  1791 


(TRUCKERS  WELCOME) 


Have  you  visited 

BARBARA  CUNNINGHAM  BOOKS 

for  good  used  books  at  reasonable  prices? 

Most  paperbacks  25  cents 
Most  hard  covers  $1  -  $3.00 

Also  Victorian  ephemera,  prints,  local  crafts  & 
products,  greeting  cards  &  party  goods 

ALLEN  COIT  ROAD 
HUNTINGTON,  MA  01050 

Open  Tuesday-Saturday  10-5 

Sunday  1-5  pm,  (Closed  Mondays) 

(From  Huntington,  take  Rte.  66  to  Norwich  Httll, 
left  at  Searle  Rd„  then  1st  ri^t) 

BARBARA  ALSO  BUYS  BOOKS 
Call  667-3208 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

Gat«waypA«rt« 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

1  Basket  Street 
in  khJiiil  Huntington 
yjggm     667-3101  667-3102 

OUR  ADVERTISERS  ARE  OUR  FRIENDS 
AND  NEIGHBORS.  THEIR  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES  ARE  IMPORTANT  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  THE  HILL  TOWNS. 
THEY  NEED  YOUR  BUSINESS. 

STONE  WALLS 

FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Maureen  Paterson 

-  House  plants 

Rte  20  ■  Russell  Mas.s  0I07i 

-  Crafts         Bus.  413-862-4434 

Home  -  413-848-2203 

LOCKE, 
STOCK  &f|T/ 
BARREL 

natural  &  specialty Joods 

On  the  Green  Post  Office  Box  1205   Westfield,  MA.  01086 
(413)  562-3330 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 

Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  r\1ass. 

We  Maintain  a  Connplete  Record  of  All 
Your  Fannily's  Prescription  Purchases 
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CLIFFORD  G.  PERO 

Qeneral  Insurance  for  Discerning  Customers 
Since  1942 

SERVING  THE  VALLEY 
Tel.  667-3081 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

To  Subscribe  to  STONE  WALLS 

$7.00  a  year 
Box  No.  85 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

HUNTINGTON  TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 
MAIN  STREET 
HUNTINGTON,  MA.  01050 

667-5531 

HARDWARE,  PAINT 

PLUMBING  &  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

CROSS  PHARMACY 

James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 
1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 

Convalescent  Aids 

Sales  &  Rentals 
Foods  plus  Vitamins 

PEASE  GENERAL  STORE 

Quality  Clothing  at  Reasonable  Prices 

MAVERICK  .  .  WOLVERINE  .  .  WOOLRl 
CARTER     SOVEL     HUSH  PUPPIES 
DUXBAK  HANES 

354-6565 

Monday-Saturday  9-5 
Pro.  John  and  Diane  DeMoss 

Main  Street                  Chester,  Ma. 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  25  years 

FRITZ  MOLTENBREY,  Prop. 

THE  A.  &  L.  MARKET 

Carl  Libardi,  Prop. 

GROCERIES  MEATS 
VEGETABLES 

Chester,  Massachusetts 

RTE.20   RUSSELL,  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas.  Grinders  &  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

'  FRIENDLIEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY' ' 
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READERS  PLEASE  NOTE 


If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly 
as  we  have  no  other  means  of  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has 
lapsed.  Back  copies,  when  available,  cost  added  postage  to  send. 


Please  notify  us  if  your  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be 
forwarded  and  will  be  lost  if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 


"From  earliest  colonial  days  the  building  and  upkeep  of  fences  was  one  of  man's 
important  private  and  civic  duties;  and  considering  the  local  situations  'fence'  usually 
meant  stone  wall." 


From  the  book 
The  Changing  Face  of  New  England 
by  Betty  Flanders  Thomson,  published  by 
HoughtonuMifflin  Company,  Boston 
©1958  by  Betty.  Flanders  Thompson 
with  pernrnsipn 


